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BLIND    FATE. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

DUST    TO   DUST. 

Standish  found  the  detective  awaiting 
him  on  his  return  from  paying  the  last 
tribute  of  tender  respect  to  the  dead. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Callander,  with  a 
hastily  expressed  desire  to  be  left  alone, 
had  retired  to  his  own  room,  the  two 
men,  accompanied  at  Dillon's  request 
by  Mrs.  McIIugh,  began  the  examination 
which  the  former  had  been  so  anxious  to 
make. 

"  We  have  lost  too  much  time,"  he  said 
in  his  peculiar  drawling  nasal  voice,  with 
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every  here  and  there  strongly  Irish  tones. 
"In  cases  of  this  kind,  time  is  everything. 
It  would  have  done  the  poor  lady  no 
harm  if  I  had  rummaged  about  a  bit  while 
she  lay  there,  she  was  past  being  dis- 
turbed.'' 

"  It  would  have  been  offensive  to  her 
sister  and  to  Colonel  Callander,"  returned 
Standish. 

"  And  a  day  or  two  more  or  less  don't 
matter,"  put  in  Mrs.  McHugh,  "  when 
them  cruel  devils  have  got  clean  off!  " 

"  We  are  not  sure  yet  who  is  guilty," 
said  Dillon  drily,  and  walking  to  the 
window,  looked  intently  at  the  bank 
opposite. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said  to  Nurse.  "  How 
was  the  window  fastened  when  your  mis- 
tress went  to  bed  that  night  ?  " 

"  It  was  Mary,  the  housemaid,  waited 
on  her — not  me."' 
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"  Call  Mary." 

Mrs.  McHugh  went  in  search  of  her. 

"  The  top  of  the  bank  is  lower  than 
this  window,"  observed  Dillon,  "  and  you 
see  the  holes  made  by  the  ends  of  the 
ladder  are  a  good  bit  lower  still,  the  ladder 
sloped  enough  for  a  man  to  climb  up 
easy. 

"  I  see  that,"  returned  Standish. 

Here  Mrs.  McHugh  returned  with  Mary 
looking  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Now,  my  girl,  come  along,  tell  me  all 
you  can  remember  about  your  mistress 
when  you  last  saw  her  ?  " 

"  Oh !  please  sir,  it  puts  me  all  of  a 
tremble  when  I  think  of  it." 

"  Never  mind,  tell  me  what  time  was  it 
when  she  went  to  bed  ?  " 

"It  was  close  on  eleven,  sir,  just  after 
Mr.    Egerton    left.     I   had   been  shutting 

master's  windows,  as  look  out   to  the  front, 
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and  I  saw  the  light  of  Mr.  Egertons  cigar 
when  he  walked  past." 

"  Which  side  did  he  pass  ?  " 

"  Eight,  sir,  by  the  Beach  road  !  " 

"  Ha !  where  did  Mr.  Egerton  put  up  ?  " 
asked  Dillon. 

"  At  the  Beach  Mansion  Hotel,"  said 
Standish. 

"  Where  abouts  is  it  ?  " 

"  At  the  end  of  Telford  Eoad,  facing  the 
sea." 

"  That's  not  to  the  right  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  suppose  he  went  for  a 
turn  while  he  smoked,  for  when  I  went 
to  put  up  the  shutters  to  the  side  door 
(the  top  part  is  glass)  I  saw  the  red  of 
the  cigar  going  down  by  the  sunk 
fence  as  if  he  were  going  round  by  the 
beach." 

"  You  went  to  your  mistress  immediately 
after?" 
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"Yes!  she  rang  the  bell  just  as  I  was 
turning  back  from  the  door." 

"  Did  she  seem  the  same  as  usual  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes !  I  think  she  had  been  crying 
Her  eyes  looked  like  crying,  now  and 
again,  lately.  She  was  weak-like  and 
poorly." 

"Do  you  know  of  anything  to  vex 
her?" 

"  Bless  you,  no,  sir.  Everyone  loved  her, 
poor  dear  lady.  Everyone  tried  to  please 
her,  from  the  Colonel  down,"  cried  the  girl, 
tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  leave  her  ?  " 

"  She  had  put  on  her  dressing-gown,  and 
said  she  would  not  have  her  hair  brushed, 
because  she  was  tired.  She  told  me  to  light 
the  night-light." 

"  The  night-light  ?  Where  did  you  put 
it  ?     Could  it  be  seen  from  outside  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  stood  it  here  by  this 
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window,"  going  over  to  one  which  opened 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  The  bed  in- 
tervened between  the  place  indicated  and 
the  window  by  which  the  murderer  had 
entered. 

81  If  the  light  were  visible  from  without, 
of  course  it  would  have  been  a  guide. 
Put  a  similar  light  in  the  same  place  after 
dark,  and  I  will  test  it.  Well,  your  mis- 
tress told  you  to  light  this  watch-light  ?  " 

"  She  says,  *  Mary,  I  think  I'll  have  a 
night-light,  I  feel  so  nervous  and  feverish,' 
says  she,  'and  open  a  bit  of  the  volets,' 
(that's  what  she  called  those  shutter-blinds) 
'  as  well  as  the  window,'  says  she,  c  I  don't 
feel  able  to  breathe.'  " 

"  And  you  opened  them  ?  " 

"  1  did.  You  see,  the  middle  piece  folds 
back,  and  I  set  it  a  tiny  bit  open,  fastening 
the  bar  across  the  inside.  You  see  it  goes 
right  across.     I'll  show  you " 
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"  Stop ! "  cried  Dillon,  grasping  her 
arm  as  she  made  a  step  towards  the 
dressing-table,  "don't  touch  that.  Has 
it  been  touched  or  stirred  since  the 
murder  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  girl, 
a  little  frightened  by  his  vehemence; 
"  Mrs.  McHugh  kept  the  key  of  the  room 
ever  since  the  coroner  came,  and  would 
never  let  none  of  us  come  next  or  nigh  it." 

"  I  did  that,  sir,"  added  Mrs.  McHugh, 
"  for  Mr.  Standish  warned  me  you  wanted 
to  see  the  place  as  it  was." 

"  Eight,  ma'am.  Ah  !  "  going  carefully  to 
the  side  of  the  dressing-table.  "  There  is 
not  much  room  for  a  man  to  come  in  here 
without  moving  this  ?  How  come  the 
outer  blinds  open  if  this,"  touching  the 
table, "  has  not  been  moved  ?  " 

"  I  made  Collins  open  them  from  out- 
side," said  Nurse. 
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Dillon  then  looked  carefully  at  the 
carpet,  the  portion  of  the  painted  flooring 
left  uncovered,  along  the  side  of  the  bed 
where  the  murderer  must  have  stood ;  he 
even  stooped  down,  and  felt  all  the  edge  of 
the  carpet  which  lay  beside  it.  Standish 
saw  that  one  of  his  hands  was  closed  as  he 
rose  up. 

"  Have  you  found  anything  ? "  he 
asked. 

Dillon  shook  his  head. 
"  Only  a  pin,"   he  said.      "  I  always  re- 
member that  he  who  sees  a  pin,  and  lets  it 
lay,    may    live    to    want    a    pin   another 
day  !  " 

"  Well,  and  that's  true,"  said  Nurse,  em- 
phatically. 

For  some  minutes  Dillon  continued 
to  search  under  wardrobe  and  chests  of 
drawers,  in  corners,  and  all  dim  nooks — 
every    possible    spot    where    the    smallest 
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article  could  have  been  dropped  or  for- 
gotten by  the  murderer  or  murderers. 

"Now,  my  girl,  I'll  not  keep  you  nor 
Mrs.  McHugh  any  longer ;  you've  been 
very  helpful,  and  I'm  obliged  to  you." 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  welcome,"  they  said 
in  chorus,  and  retired. 

Dillon  followed  them  to  the  door,  and 
moving  it  backwards  and  forwards,  ob- 
served : 

"  It  goes  easily  and  silently !  "  then, 
stepping  over  the  threshold,  he  seemed  to 
look  most  intently  on  the  other  side.  He 
stood  in  the  opening,  so  that  Standish  could 
not  pass. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  it  has  not  been  touched. 
It's  just  thick  with  dust,"  and  drawing  out 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  he  rubbed  it  with 
some  force  ;  finally,  re-entering  the  room, 
he  closed  the  door,  and  stood  a  moment, 
his  thick  eyebrows  almost  meeting  with  a 
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frown  of  intense  thought.  Then,  looking 
up  as  if  some  gleam  of  light  had  come  to 
him,  he  walked  again  to  the  window,  and 
pulling  the  table  a  little  aside,  closed  the 
outer  shutters  and  put  up  the  bar,  leaving 
the  centre  portion  slightly  open. 

"  Will  you  stay  here,  while  I  get  the 
ladder  and  see  if  I  can  enter  without 
noise  ?  " 

Standish  nodded. 

He  felt  curiously  affected  by  the  ex- 
haustive search  Dillon  was  making.  He 
almost  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of  his 
discovering  some  unexpected  depths  of 
horror  greater  even  than  what  was  patent. 

At  last  Standish  heard  the  scraping  of 
the  ladder  as  Dillon  fixed  it  against  the 
window-ledge.  Next  the  shutter  opened 
softly,  then  the  bar  was  lifted  cautiously, 
and  as  cautiously  let  down,  but  not  with- 
out  a  certain   amount    of    noise.      Dillon 
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appeared  at  the  window,  and  stepping  in, 
came  against  the  dressing-table. 

"  There,"  he  said,  restoring  it  to  its 
place,  "  I  defy  anyone  to  unfasten  that 
bar  and  let  it  down  without  making  enough 
noise  to  waken  a  light  sleeper.  Then  the 
dressing-table  would  be  another  source  of 
disturbance.  As  to  getting  up  here  on  the 
ladder,  it  was  perfectly  easy,  but  I  am 
amazed  to  think  the  fellows  left  it 
there." 

"  They  were  so  sure  of  getting  away 
early  next  morning,  I  suppose  they  were 
reckless.  Now,  Mr.  Dillon,  what  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  mur- 
derous thief  might  have  got  in  that  way  ; 
I  wish  to  God  the  poor  lady  had  had  a  bit 
of  a  noisy  pet  terrier." 

"  Ah,  I  understand.    Well,  it  so  happens 
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there  is  no  dog  about  the  premises.  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  next  ?  " 

Dillon  stood  silent,  in  deep  meditation. 
Then,  looking  up  straight  into  his  interro- 
gator's eyes,  he  said  : 

"  I've  a  bit  of  a  plan  forming  in  my 
mind,  sir,  but  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it, 
yet.  Will  you  trust  me  for  a  while,  and 
ask  no  questions  ?  Ay,  and  trust  me  with  a 
goodish  bit  of  money,  for  I  may  have  to 
cross  the  Channel  and  disappear." 

"  Yes,  Dillon,  I  will." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Might  I  speak  to  Miss 
Wynn — the  young  lady  as  heard,  or  thought 
she  heard,  the  bar  fall  ?  " 

"Of  course — only  I  should  like  to  be 
present." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  Mr.  Standish,  but  you 
must  remember  nobody   ever  speaks    out 
so  confidential  before  two   as  before  one, 
and  I  want  to  get  her  to  speak    out  her 
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thoughts  and  impressions,  quite  easy.  To 
do  this  I  just  want  to  come  on  her  un- 
awares, like — not  to  ask  to  see  her  form- 
ally. If  you  are  there,  well  and  good,  but 
I  don't  want  to  lose  an  opportunity  waiting 
for  you." 

"  What  is  he  at  ?  "  thought  Standish  ;  "  he 
does  not  want  me,  that  is  evident.  Oh,  very 
well,"  he  said  aloud,  "  only  pray  remember 
that  Miss  Wynn  is  in  a  terribly  low,  nervous 
state.  Be  careful  not  to  shock  or  startle 
her." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  do  you  think  I 
never  spoke  to  a  lady  before  ?  When  I  got 
up  all  the  evidence  for  the  Honble.  Mrs. 
Handcock,  she  always " 

"  It  is  a  very  different  case,"  interrupted 
Standish,  sternly. 

"  That's  true,"  returned  the  detective,  re- 
lapsing into  his  usual  collected  taciturnity. 
He  was  seized  with  occasional  outbreaks  of 
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talk,  but  the  least  check  restored  his  self- 
mastery.  Loquacity  was  his  natural  ten- 
dency, but  the  strong  necessities  of  his 
profession  taught  him  that  silence  was 
golden. 

"  Have  you  studied  the  room  sufficiently, 
or  would  you  wish  it  to  be  kept  still  un- 
touched ?  "  asked  Standish. 

"  I  have  learned  all  it  can  tell.  I  have 
quite  done  with  it." 

"  Then  come  with  me  to  my  hotel.  Miss 
Wynn  has  gone  to  see  the  children,  and  I 
hope  Miss  Oakeley  will  keep  her  all  night. 
This  terrible  affair  has  been  too  much  for 
her  strength." 

"  That  is  likely  enough."  They  walked 
on  a  few  paces  after  they  had  seen  Mrs. 
McHugh  and  given  her  the  key  of  the 
room. 

At  length  Dillon  said  :  "I  have  found 
the  tavern  those  foreign   fellows    used    to 
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frequent.  It's  a  rough  place.  The  landlord 
has  been  a  seafaring  man,  and  looks  up  to 
cutting  a  throat  himself.  He  was,  of  course, 
full  of  the  murder  and  the  suspicions 
against  these  men.  He  said  their  looks  was 
the  worst  of  them,  that  they  paid  their  way 
and  spent  a  gooclish  bit.  They  were  all 
together — at  least,  most  of  them — the  night 
before  they  sailed,  at  the  *  Jolly  Tar  '  ;  but 
one,  a  tall  fellow,  very  dark  and  glum,  went 
away  about  midnight,  saying  he  had  had 
enough.  A  man  they  called  Guiseppe 
followed  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  he 
said,  but  they  both  went  on  board  their 
ship,  for  another  of  the  crew  came  in  soon 
after  and  said  he  had  left  them  there." 

"  That  rather  confirms  our  suspicions. 
Did  this  landlord  know  what  port  the  ship 
was  bound  for  ?  " 

"He  was  not  sure.  They  spoke  of 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux  ;  but  I  am  not  done 
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with  him  yet.  I  need  not  trouble  you  any 
further,  sir.  When  do  you  think  of 
leaving  ?  " 

"  In  about  a  week." 

"  I  am  not  sure  how  long  I  shall  be  here 
myself.  But  I  have  your  address  in  Town. 
Are  you  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands,  Mr.  Standish  ?  " 

"  After  the  proofs  of  ability  and  dexterity 
you  have  given,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  trust 
you,  but  do  not  keep  me  in  the  dark  longer 
than  you  can  help." 

"  I  will  not,  sir." 

"  Would  you  wish  me  to  hold  back  the 
announcement  of  the  reward  from  the 
various  consuls  to  whom  we  proposed  to 
send  them  ?  " 

"No,  by  no  means.  It  may  save  a 
deal  of  trouble.     Good-evening,  sir." 

When  Dorothy  and  the  faithful  Henrietta 
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returned  from  the  funeral  they  drove  to 
the  hotel  where  the  poor  little  motherless 
children  were  staying,  under  their  grand- 
mother's charge. 

So  long  as  her  sister's  inanimate  form  was 
in  the  house,  Dorothy  could  not  bear  to 
leave.  But  now  she  was  desolately  free, 
and  she  pined  to  see  little  Dolly's  face,  to 
hear  the  boy's  joyous  laugh.  She  longed, 
too,  that  the  broken-hearted  father  should 
be  soothed,  and  won  back  to  life  by  their 
helplessness,  their  loving  claims,  their 
tender  associations  with  the  past.  Terribly 
shaken  and  unnerved  as  she  was,  the  salt 
of  consideration  for  others  kept  her  mind 
sound  and  heathly. 

She    would,    nevertheless,    gladly    have 

avoided    Mrs.    Callander.     Her   unvarying 

harshness  to  Mabel  was  not  to  be  forgiven, 

and  in  her  own  mind  Dorothy  prayed  that 

her    brother-in-law    would    not    give    his 
VOL.    II.  19 
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children  into  her  care.  It  would  only  be 
natural  if  he  did,  but  it  would  cut  her  off 
from  her  only  chance  of  consolation  and 
comfort  in  acting  a  mother's  part  to  her 
sister's  children. 

The  hard  old  woman  received  Dorothy 
with  unusual  cordialit}%  and  the  poor  little 
orphans  with  cries  of  delight,  but  they 
wrung  her  heart  by  their  demands  to  be 
taken  back  to  "  dear  mammy." 

With  many  a  tear  she  tried  to  explain 
to  them  that  mother  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  angels  to  a  beautiful  place  in 
Heaven,  where,  if  they  were  good,  they 
should  go  too,  and  other  soothing  fairy 
tales. 

When  at  last  they  were  taken  away  by 
their  maid,  Mrs.  Callander  began  to  talk 
of  her  own  deep  grievances. 

"  I  suppose  my  poor  unhappy  son  is  not 
yet  quite  himself  ? "  she  said,  in   a   high 
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complaining  key.  "  His  mind  cannot  be 
in  a  sound  state,  or  he  would  not  refuse 
so  persistently  to  see  his  mother.  I 
must  say  it  is  an  unnecessary  aggrava- 
tion of  this  terrible  affliction.  Has  he 
said  anything  to  you  about  it, 
Dorothy?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Callander.  He  rarely  speaks 
to  me.     He  says  more  to  Henrietta." 

"  Indeed !  "  returned  Mrs.  Callander,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  complacency.  "Well," 
she  continued,  "  I  shall  make  another 
attempt  to  see  him  to-morrow,  for  I  sup- 
pose he  will  leave  this  dreadful  place  as 
soon  as  he  can." 

"  I  know  very  little,  but  Paul  Standish 
told  me  that  Mr.  Egerton  was  going  with 
him  somewhere." 

"  That  is  or  will  be  the  act  of   a  true 

friend,"   said  Mrs.  Callander,  pressing  her 

handkerchief    to  her  eyes.     t;  I  am   quite 

19* 
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willing  to  keep  the  poor  dear  children  with 
me  for  the  present." 

Dorothy's  lip  quivered,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

"  Oh,  aunty  !  they  will  be  quite  too  much 
for  you ! "  cried  Miss  Oakeley.  "  /  shall 
take  care  of  them,  and  of  Dorothy,  if  she 
will  let  me." 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs. 
Callander,  with  unwonted  complaisance. 
In  truth,  across  the  gloom  and  thick 
darkness  of  the  last  week  came  the  con- 
soling idea  that,  after  all,  Henrietta,  that 
pearl  of  great  price,  might  replace  poor, 
paltry,  insignificant  Mabel,  to  the  dowager's 
infinite  satisfaction. 

"  You  had  better  stay  here  with  me 
to-night,  Dorothy,"  continued  Miss  Oakeley. 
"  It  would  be  well  to  be  out  of  that  dreadful 
house." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Henrietta ;  but  I  do 
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not  like  to  leave  Herbert  quite  alone.  He 
might  ask  for  me,  and  find  himself  deserted. 
I  am  sure  she  would  not  like  me  to  leave 
him,  and  you — you  will  stay  with  me  F  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  It  is  odd  that  Herbert 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  see  Mr. 
Standish,"  said  Miss  Oakeley. 

•'  Can  you  wonder,"  returned  Mrs. 
Callander  quickly,  "  when  he  declines  to 
see  his  own  mother  ?  " 

After  some  further  conversation,  Dorothy 
returned  to  The  Knoll,  leaving  Miss  Oakeley, 
who  promised  to  follow  soon,  still  closeted 
with  her  aunt. 

It  was  in  truth  a  real  comfort  to  be  with 
Mrs.  McHugh.  There  was  a  degree  of 
strength  as  well  as  tenderness  in  the  good 
old  woman's  nature  that  seemed  to  support 
the  young  mourner  in  her  hour  of  need 
more  than  anything  else,  always  excepting 
Paul  Standish. 
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Even  to  him  she  could  not  breathe  the 
horrible  suspicions  which  ate  into  her 
soul. 

The  moment  when  she  stood  paralysed 
in  the  pretty  bright  drawing-room,  and 
heard  Egerton's  voice  as  he  avowed 
his  mad  passion  to  her  sister  unchecked, 
was  perpetually  present  to  her,  and  the 
question  always  demanding  an  answer  was : 
"Did  Egerton  strike  the  fatal  blow?" 
Mabel,  who  knew  him  best,  was  unmis- 
takably afraid  of  him  —  abjectly  afraid. 
He  had  never  taken  any  notice  of  the 
appeal  she  said  she  had  written  to  him  a 
few  days  before.  Had  he  fulfilled  his  own 
confession  that  he  would  rather  crush  out 
her  life  than  see  her  living  happily  with 
her  husband !  and  she  would  have  turned 
to  her  husband,  all  would  have  been  well 
had  her  sweet  life  been  spared. 

The  daring  outrage  showed  to  Dorothy's 
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mind  such  knowledge  of  the  house,  and 
the  ways  of  its  inhabitants,  that  she 
marvelled  no  one  perceived  the  im- 
probability of  its  being  committed  by  a 
total  stranger.  Yet  had  not  her  suspicions 
been  roused  by  Egerton's  own  words, 
would  she  not  have  believed  with  the 
rest  that  it  was  a  pure  vulgar  robbery 
aggravated  by  murder?  How  ardently 
she  wished  she  had  never  overheard  that 
revolting  confession !  It  seemed  to  have 
withered  the  youth  in  her  heart.  This 
vile  secret  must  weigh  upon  her  for  ever ! 
For  her  own  dear  weak  sister's  sake  she 
must  never  reveal  it — she  must  never  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  hated  Egerton  to  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  treachery  to  Mabel  to 
revenge  her  death  at  the  cost  of  her 
reputation,  of  her  husband's  belief  in  her, 
of  the  fair  fame  of  the  children's  mother  ! 
But  oh!  some  day  when  she  was  strono- 
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enough  neither  to  weep  nor  faint,  when 
she  had  force  enough  to  concentrate  her 
passion  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  him 
in  deadly,  scornful  composure — she  would 
meet  Egerton  face  to  face,  and  hand  him 
the  letter  she  had  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him.  She  would 
tell  him  she  knew  he  was  the  murderer, 
that  consideration  for  his  victim  alone 
kept  her  from  crying  aloud  for  justice, 
which,  to  her,  meant  vengeance. 

Sometimes  she  thought,  could  he  have 
bribed  his  wild  countryman  to  do  the 
deed?  There  was  a  strong  association  in 
her  mind  between  that  fierce  -  looking 
sailor  and  the  soft  -  mannered,  high-bred 
gentleman,  the  favourite  of  society,  the 
idol  of  manoeuvring  mammas.  Would 
he  not  be  more  likely  to  employ  the 
hand  of  another  than  to  strike  with  his 
own    the    creature   he   professed    to   love 
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so  ardently,  in  her  sweet  defenceless 
sleep  ? 

And  she  must  never  relieve  her  heart  of 
this  cruel  load,  this  mixture  of  rage  and 
shame ! 

Thanks  to  the  tender  care  of  Standish,  to 
the  persistency  with  which  Egerton  had  kept 
in  the  background,  she  did  not  see  him  at 
the  funeral,  but  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
there  turned  her  tender  grief  to  a  fiery, 
galling,  tumultuous  agony,  almost  too 
maddening  to  bear. 

The  conflict  going  on  in  her  young  heart 
seemed  to  have  extinguished  the  dawning 
passion  which  had  begun  to  develop  itself 
in  her  heart  for  Standish,  the  delicate  con- 
sciousness that  made  her  shrink  from  his 
rare  brotherly  caress,  his  kindly  familiarity. 
Now,  shattered — aching  in  every  fibre  of 
her  being  with  poignant  grief  and  bitter 
knowledge,  bereft  of  her  life's  dear  com- 
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panion,  alone  without  any  near  tie — she 
was  once  more  the  helpless  child,  always 
ready  to  fly  for  shelter  to  his  arms,  her 
only  moments  of  relief  were  those  spent 
beside  him,  her  hand  clasped  in  his. 

When  she  reached  the  house  of 
mourning,  into  which  the  bright  happy 
home  of  a  week  ago  had  been  metamor- 
phosed, Mrs.  McHugh  met  her  with  the 
words,  "  The  master  has  been  asking  for 
you,  Miss  Dorothy." 

"  Indeed  !  I  will  go  to  him  at  once  ! " 
and  without  removing  her  bonnet  and 
heavy  veil  she  opened  the  dining-room 
door,  saying  :  "  You  wished  to  speak  to  me, 
Herbert?" 

He  was  lying  back  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  which  had  burnt 
low,  beside  him  were  writing  materials 
which  he  had  been  using,  for  some  of  the 
paper   was    covered   with   straggling   cha- 
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racters  very  unlike  his  ordinary,  clear, 
firm  writing. 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  vaguely 
at  her.  "  No  "  he  said  in  a  low,  hesitating 
tone,  "  I  did  not  want  you,  but  as  you  are 
here,  I  will  speak  to  you.  I  am  going 
away,  you  know.  This  place  drives  me 
mad !  You  and  Henrietta  can  do  what  you 
choose,  and  take  care  of  the  children  ;  you 
must  keep  them  if  I  die." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  dying,  dear  Herbert, 
think  of  those  dear  little  ones  who  have  no 
one  now  but  you!  You  must  live  for 
them!  I  am  not  old  enough  or  wise 
enough  to  bring  them  up  without  your 
help.  Your  boy  will  need  a  father's 
guidance !  I  know  how  you  must  feel,  but 
for  her  sake " 

She  stopped  to  regain  her  self-control. 

"  You  must  know  that  I  am — that  I 
cannot  be  of  use  to  any  one.     I  am  sore 
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stricken!  My  head  burns  when  I  try  to 
think — but  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty — 
I  have  always  tried  according  to  my 
light !  Perhaps  I  may  find  relief  in 
movement !  I  am  going  to  London  to- 
morrow—  I  shall  see  my  lawyers — you 
know  them.  I  tried  to  write,  but  I 
could  not  say  what  I  wanted.  Then 
they  and  Henrietta  and  you  will  manage 
for  the  best." 

"  When  do  you  go,  Herbert  ? "  she 
asked,  awed  by  his  strange,  haggard 
look. 

"  To-morrow ! " 

"  And  will  you  not  see  your  mother  ? 
She  feels  deeply  for  you,  she  will  feel 
terribly  hurt " 

"  No,  I  will  not  see  her  ?  Hereafter,  if 
I  return "  He  paused,  and  then  mut- 
tered something  which  Dorothy  could  not 
make  out. 
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"  You  will  not  go  alone,  Herbert  ?  " 

He  laughed.  It  made  her  flesh  creep  to 
hear  him  laugh. 

"Your  guardian  is  inclined  to  take 
care  of  me,  too.  Egerton  is  to  be  sent 
with  me ;  but  they  need  not  fear,  I  have 
some  work  to  do  before  I  can  afford  to 
rest." 

"  But  you  will  not  go  without  seeing  the 
children  ?  they  were  asking  for  you  to-day, 
and  they  are  so  sweet !  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  "  he 
cried,  fiercely,  and  starling  up,  began  to 
pace  the  room. 

"Do  not  try  me  too  much,  Dorothy! 
Poor  little  Dorothy ! — how  fond  she  was 
of  you !  That  is  why  it  makes  my  heart 
ache  to  see  you !  so  go  away  now.  I 
will  write  to  you  when  I  can,  but  go 
now!  I  can  bear  to  speak  to  Henrietta 
better." 
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Dorothv   took   his  hand   in   both   hers 
pressing  it  tenderly.     "  God  help  you,  God 
bless  you,"  she  murmured,  and  went  noise- 
lessly  away,    to    weep    more    gently    and 
pitifully  than  she  had  yet  done. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  ON    THE   TRAIL." 

Luke  Dillon  was  a  rare  specimen  of  his 
race,  a  money-loving  Irishman.  As  a 
woman  is  the  most  incurable  of  drunkards, 
so  an  Irish  Celt,  whose  nature  is  so  per- 
verted as  to  think  of  to-morrow  and  de- 
velop a  greed  for  gold,  is  the  most  aban- 
doned miser.  There  is  no  limit  to  his 
passion  for  accumulating.  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen  can  be  reasonably  stingy  (save 
in  a  few  cases  of  almost  diseased  minds), 
and  to  a  love  of  money  unite  some  regard 
for  reputation,  some  recognition  that  too 
overt  "  doing "  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
defeats  their  object  and  diminishes  their 
gains.     But  a  miserly  Irishman  is  often  too 
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much  blinded  by  an  intense  desire  to  grasp 
every  possible  penny  to  see  his  own  real 
interest  clearly. 

It  was  the  flaw  in  a  very  shrewd  far- 
seeing  intellect,  but  as  yet,  indulgence  had 
not  developed  it  to  that  degree  of  intensity 
which  dulls  perception  in  other  directions. 
A  few  tastes  still  remained  to  Dillon,  not 
quite  dwarfed  by  the  master  passion, 
among  them  a  certain  pleasure  in  his  own 
keenness,  and  such  creature  comforts  as 
good  food  and  drink. 

The  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Callander's 
death  exercised  him  a  good  deal. 

He  would  have  been  rather  disgusted  to 
think  that  his  task  offered  no  greater 
difficulty  than  tracing  a  common  seaman, 
a  mere  vulgar  thief.  For  his  own  credit 
sake  he  hoped  and  expected  to  find  a  far 
deeper  subtler  motive  below  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  crime. 
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As  to  the  guarantee  of  spotless  character 
and  blameless  life  against  the  possibilties 
of  hidden  shame,  and  cruel  revenge,  he 
gave  no  heed  to  such  feather  weights. 
No  iniquity  was  too  great  for  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  according  to  his  philo- 
sophy. Nor  was  any  human  being  proof 
against  the  force  of  temptation  properly 
applied ;  the  difference  between  the  purest 
and  noblest  woman,  and  the  most  degraded 
of  her  sex,  was  a  mere  matter  of  accident — 
of  her  surroundings. 

If  he  could  find  the  sailor,  the  supposed 
murderer,  and  prove  him  guilty  well  and 
good,  he  would  get  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  he  could  find  a  more  highly-placed 
assassin,  so  much  the  better — he  should 
unearth  some  disgraceful  secret  which  it 
would  be  of  the  last  importance  to  conceal, 
even  at  the  price  of  immunity  to  the 
murderer.  This  would  mean  a  heavy 
vol    ii.  20 
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bribe  to  insure  his  own  silence.  Two 
thousand  instead  of  one — ay  more — with 
the  possibility  of  retaining  fees  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  With  this  idea,  Dillon 
applied  all  the  force  of  his  keen,  and  in 
some  ways  imaginative  mind,  first  to 
invent  probabilities,  and  then  to  seek 
proof  of  them,  for  he  had  often  discovered 
very  unexpected  truth  while  following 
the  scent  of  a  false  theory. 

Given     a     beautiful      young      woman, 

separated  by  many  a  league  of   land  and 

sea    from    a   husband    considerably    older 

than    herself,    what    more    likely   than   a 

lover  ?  and   given  a  lover,  the  amount  of 

guilt   and   cruelty,    deceit   and  treachery, 

depended  on  the  strength  of  passion,  the 

difficulties  and  provocations  of  the  position. 

"  There  must  be  a  confidante  somewhere," 

mused  the  detective,  as  he  strolled  along 

the  common  the  day  after  the  funeral.     "  I 
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wish  I   could  find  her — if  it  is  a  'her' — 

I  wish  I  could  get  a  word  with   that  Mr. 

Egerton.      He  is    a    good-looking   chap,  a 

snuff-the-moon    sort   of    fellow,   thinks   no 

'  small  potatoes  '   of  himself.      I  could  see 

that  in  spite  of  his  grief — Gad,  he  looked 

as  if    he  had  lost  everyone  belonging   to 

him  ;  when  I  saw  him  get  into  the  carriage 

yesterday  morning,  he  could  hardly  stand 

— yet  he  has  a  determined  face,  sort  of  a 

boss,  that  could  do  pretty  well  what  he  liked 

with  a  woman.     I  must  have  a  talk  with 

the  young  sister.     If  she   knows  anything 

I'll    get    it    out    of    her.     It    seems    this 

Egerton  was  her     sweetheart.     Who    was 

the  other's?" 

At  this  point  in  his  meditations,  Dillon 

came  upon  a  gentleman  who  was  walking 

slowly   along  the   beach,  and  had  crossed 

from  the  water's  edge  as  if  to  mount  some 

steps  that  led  to  the  low  embankment. 

20* 
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Dillon  recognized  E^erton,  and  waited 
till  he  was  near.  "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
he  said,  deferentially  touching  his  hat,  "  I 
wanted  a  word  or  two  with  you." 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  asked  Egerton, 
haughtily. 

"  My  name  is  Dillon,  and  I  am  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Standish,  at  present." 

"Ah !  the  detective,"  with  a  tinge  of 
contempt  in  his  tone.  "Are  you  sent 
from  Scotland  Yard  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  in  any  service  except 
that  of  the  person  who  engages  me  tem- 
porarily. I  am  free  to  do  as  my  employer 
directs ;  to  press  on  to  full  discovery,  or  to 
hold  my  hand " 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  I'd  make  bold  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two,  if  I  may,  sir." 

"  Go  on,  we  can  walk  while  I  speak. 
What  is  it?" 
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"  They  tell  me  you  spoke  to  these  men, 
the  sailors  who  are  suspected  of  the 
murder.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  your 
opinion  is." 

"I  have  none.  They  may  have  done 
it,  but  there  are  base  scoundrels  of  every 
nation  who'd  stab  their  mothers  for  gold 
and  jewels." 

"  May  be  so,  but  not  their  sweethearts, 
sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Egerton, 
his  eyes  lighting  up  angrily,  while  a  deep 
flush  passed  over  his  face,  so  deadly  white 
before.  "  Do  you  think  this  tragedy  a  fit 
subject  for  vulgar  jests  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  sir,"  gravely.  "  But  you 
see  rough  men  like  me  are  not  accustomed 
to  touch  things  gingerly  as  gentlefolks  do. 
You  see  it's  rather  hard  to  hunt  up  men 
that  may  be  innocent,  and  waste  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  into  the  bargain,  without 
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looking  round  a  bit  for  any  other  possible 
party." 

"  I  think  it  is  all  wasted  time,"  said 
Egerton,  passionately.  "  We'll  never  catch 
the  real  murderer,  though  I'd  give  all  I 
possess,  to  stand  by  and  see  him  die 
inch  by  inch  under  the  grasp  of  a  torturer, 
but  I  don't  want  you  or  any  like  you  to 
handle  and  dissect  the  simple  details  of  a 

life     like There,"    stopping     himself 

"I  am  tolerably  sure  some  blood-thirsty 
thief  stole  in  and  silenced  her  for  ever, 
some  wretch  who  will  assuredly  meet 
his  punishment  sooner  or  later,  who  is  per- 
haps  .      That    is     all    I   think    about 

it !  If  you  want  money  to  prosecute  your 
search,  come  to  me — there,  take  that  and 
let  me  go,  I  don't  want  to  speak  to 
you  again."  He  took  out  his  purse  and 
put  five  or  six  sovereigns  in  Dillon's 
ready    hand,     then     with    a      gesture    of 
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infinite  abhorrence  turned  from  him 
and  walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pier. 

"  Oh !  I'm  too  dirty  to  be  touched,  am 
I  ?  "  muttered  the  detective,  looking  after 
him  with  an  unpleasant  grin.  "  All  the 
fitter  to  take  the  ;  filthy  lucre.'  Drawing 
a  small  leather  bag  from  his  pocket,  he 
put  the  sovereigns  into  it ;  carefully 
twisting  the  string  round  it  he  placed 
the  bag  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  quicken- 
ing his  pace,  directed  his  steps  to  "  The 
Knoll." 

"  There  is  something  wrong  with  you, 
my  fine  gentleman,"  he  mused.  "  A  man's 
not  always  so  wild  with  grief  about  his 
friend's  wife,  unless — he's  not  the  sort  of 
man  though  to  stick  a  knife  in  a  woman — 
unless  he  was  riled  to  that  extent !  Faith, 
jealousy  and  revenge  have  brought  finer 
gentlemen  than  you  into  ugly  places.     She 
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must  have  been  a  regular  beauty.  Now 
let's  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  other 
one." 

The  upper  housemaid  was  the  first 
Dillon  saw  on  opening  the  side  door,  he 
rarely  used  the  chief  entrance, 

"  Is  Mr.  Standish  in  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  was  here  about 
an  hour  ago,  but  I've  not  been  upstairs 
since.  Maybe  he  is  in  the  drawing-room. 
Shall  I  go  and  see,  sir  ?  " 

The  servants  were  rather  in  awe  of 
Dillon.  They  credited  him  with  the  power 
to  turn  them  "  inside  out "  as  cook  ex- 
pressed it,  and  clap  them  in  prison  if  he 
doubted  their  truthfulness  ;  moreover,  they 
hoped  and  believed  that  his  unerring  skill 
could  not  fail  to  track  the  murderer  and 
bring  him  to  justice  as  they  devoutly 
wished. 

"  No  thank  you,  Mary,  my  dear,  I'll  just 
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go  and  look  myself.  Where  is  Mr. 
Collins  ?  " 

"He's  gone  out  to  do  some  errands. 
He  and  the  Colonel  go  to  town  to-night." 

"  Ay,  he  is  better  out  of  this,"  and  Dillon 
went  deliberately  towards  the  hall. 

Dorothy  had  forced  herself  to  sit  down 
stairs  in  the  drawing-room  that  morning  to 
answer  some  of  the  many  letters  which  had 
poured  in  upon  her  since  the  dreadful 
death  of  her  sister  had  been  described  by 
every  newspaper  in  England  and  some 
abroad — chiefly  hoping  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  Standish  as  he  came  and  went. 

It  seemed  that  long  years  had  passed  since 
she  had  written  letters  in  that  room  last ; 
was  it  not  hideously  soon  to  be  clothed  and  in 
her  right  mind,  and  able  to  resume  any- 
thing of  her  ordinary  ways.  Was  life  to 
go  on  just  as  usual  without  Mabel  ?  How 
was   Herbert  to  bear  existence    unless  he 
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could  shake  off  something  of  the  awful 
wlent  grief  which  oppressed  him  ?  He  was 
hardly  master  of  himself !  Then  when 
Standish  went  away,  how  appalling  her 
loneliness  would  be ! 

As  she  thought  this  with  her  elbow  on 
the  table,  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  a  voice,  a 
strange  voice,  said : 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss." 

She  started,  and  turning,  recognized 
Dillon. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  he  repeated. 
"I  thought  Mr.  Standish  was  here." 

"He  was  here  half-an-hour  ago,  and  will 
return  soon,"  she  said,  rising  and  looking 
earnestly  at  him,  something  in  him  repelled 
her,  yet  she  had  a  curious  wish  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  Thank  you,  miss,  I  only  wanted  to  ask 
him  a  question  or  two,  and  maybe  you 
could  answer  them  as  well." 
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"  And  the)7  are ?  "  said  Dorothy. 

"Just  this," — he  paused  to  invent  them. 
"  How  soon  does  Mr.  Standish  leave — leave 
England  I  mean  ?  " 

"I  am  not  quite  sure — in  a  week  or  ten 
days." 

"  Ah !  then  I  may  have  the  information 
I  hope  to  get  in  that  time.  I  should  like 
to  have  his  address  there — where  he  is 
going." 

"  He  will  be  sure  to  give  it  to  you  !  and 
Mr.  Dillon,  do  you  hope  to  get  any  clue?" 

"  Well,  miss,  I  may  and  I  may  not.  There 
are  many  points  to  be  considered.  It's  all 
very  well  to  offer  rewards  and  hunt  up 
those  foreign  chaps,  but  it's  just  possible 
others  may  have  a  hand  in  it.  Things  look 
black  enough,  I  grant,  against  those  men, 

still "  he  stopped  and  looked  down,  as 

if  considering  deeply. 

"  Still,  in  what  other  way  can  you  possi- 
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bly  account  for  the  "horrible  crime  ?  "  asked 
Dorothy. 

"  As  to  accounting  for  it — why  that's  not 
to  be  thought  of  yet.  Then  you  see  there's 
a  heap  of  crimes  done  from  spite,  and 
jealousy  and  revenge,  besides  the  desire  to 
grab  booty." 

"  There  could  be  no  such  motives  in  this 
case,"  returned  Dorotlry,  trying  to  speak 
calmly  while  her  heart  beat  with  almost 
painful  violence  at  this  corroboration  of  her 
own  horrible  suspicions.  "  Who  could  be 
jealous  of  or  wish  to  hurt  my  sister,  who 
only  lived  among  her  own  family  and  had 
no  intimacies  outside  them? " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that's  true,  but  you 
know,  miss,  I  am  a  stranger  and  don't 
know  nothing  of  how  you  and  she  lived. 
Sometimes  good  kind  ladies  manage  to 
offend  spiteful  people  who  don't  stop  at 
trifles ;    if  you  could  remember  now  that 
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he  scorned  anyone,  or  turned  her  back  on 
anyone,  it  might  be  a  help,  and  of  course 
you  would  like  to  bring  the  villain  to 
justice  !  "  He  kept  his  small  searching  eyes 
fixed  on  her  while  he  spoke,  noting  how 
the  swift  blood  mounted  almost  to  her 
brow,  and  then  left  her  paler  than  before, 
how  her  eyes  avoided  his,  and  she  seemed 
to  shrink  together. 

"  We  have  lived  with  true  kind  friends, 
with  faithful  servants,  and  I  could  think  of 
nothing  that  could  suggest  the  evil  thoughts 
or  purposes  you  hint  at." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  it's  good  to  hear  you 
say  so.  The  world's  a  cruel  bad  place, 
and  I  have  known  queer  things  in  it.  Now 
a  beautiful  lady,  if  she's  as  good  as  an 
angel,  can't  help  bad  people  coming  near 
her.  Then  you  know  the  better  she  is  and 
the  prouder  she  is,  the  more  she's  likely  to 
rouse  the  devil  in  some " 
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"  How  dare  you  suggest  such  fearful 
possibilities  !  "  iuterrupted  Dorothy,  hardly 
able  to  refrain  from  screaming  aloud  with 
terror.  "  You  are  thinking  of  wicked  uncivi- 
lised people,  not  of  English  gentlemen  and 
ladies  ;  these  vile  motives  do  not  exist  here 
and — and  you  ought  not  to  speak  of  them  to 
any  one !  Don't  you  see  what  frightful  j 
conclusions  they  point  to  ?  What  a  cruel 
construction  the  world  we  live  in  would 
put  upon  them.  You  must  not  speak  in 
this  way — to  any  one  !  " 

"  Trust  me,"  he  returned,  with  a 
hideously  confidential  air — wThile  he  thought, 
"  She  knows  more  than  she  chooses  to  tell, 
there's  a  tile  off  the  roof  here,  somehow."  "  I 
have,  kept  many  a  curious  story  quiet  before 
this  !  "  he  said  aloud.  "  If  you  trust  me, 
miss,  and  just  tell  me  every  little  trifle, 
such  as,  of  course,  you  wouldn't  speak 
out   before    a   low  vulgar  policeman  who 
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has  neither  discretion  nor  delicacy.  I'll 
lay  my  hand  on  the  miscreant  —  or," 
with  strong  emphasis,  "  the  real  miscreant's 
tool !  " 

Dorothy  was  overwhelmed.  How  was  it 
that  this  stranger,  this  common  man,  had 
evolved  suspicions  so  like  her  own  ?  What 
clue  had  he  gained  ?  How  did  he  dare — 
her  head  swam.  She  dreaded  to  think 
what  inculpatory  morsel  of  writing  either 
from  or  to  Egerton  might  have  fallen  into 
his  hands,  papers,  notes,  letters  were  so 
easily  mislaid,  so  dreadfully  dangerous ! 
She  made  a  gallant  effort  to  pull  herself 
together,  for  she  felt  he  was  trying  to  read 
her  thoughts  with  his  sly  mean  eyes. 

"  I  am  so  unnerved,"  she  said  with  sud- 
den composure,  "  that  everything  frightens 
me.  Of  course  a  man  of  your  experience 
must  know  much  that  seems  impossible  to 
me.     I  can  but  hope  your  skill  may  bring 
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the  real  felon  to  justice.  To  me,  of  course, 
it  is  clear  that  robbery  and  the  fear  of 
detection,  were  the  only  motives  for  the 
crime  that  has  robbed  us  of  one  so  dear." 
A  sob  choked  her  words. 

Dillon  stood  respectfully  silent. 

"  It  was  only  foolish  nervousness  that 
made  me  speak  as  I  did,"  she  continued. 
"  I  am  sure  you  know  best  what  to  say  as 
well  as  to  do,  and  my  dear  sister's  life  was 
so  simple,  so  kindly,  so  innocent,  that  I 
have  no  fear  whatever  of  any  construction 
being  put  upon  it.  You  need  not  think  of 
my  foolish  words." 

"  She's  a  plucky  one,"  thought  the  detec- 
tive, while  he  said  aloud,  "  No,  of  course 
not,  Miss  ;  but  I'll  be  careful,  all  the  same, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I'll  do  my  best  to 
find  out  the  real  truth."  He  suddenly 
raised  his  eyes  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 
Dorothy  could  not  resist  a  shiver ;    there 
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was,  to  her  ear,  a  threat  in  his  tone. 
"Now,"  he  resumed — when  to  Dorothy's 
delight  the  door  opened  to  admit  Standish, 
who  came  in  quickly,  saying  : 

"  You  here,  Dillon  ?  " 

He  stopped  beside  Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  just  came  in,  thinking  you 
were  here,  and  was  about  to  ask  her  a 
question  or  two  about  that  bar " 

He  stopped,  looking  at  Dorothy,  who 
made  no  reply. 

"  Well,  ask  them,"  returned  Standish, 
somewhat  impatiently.  "  Miss  Wynn  looks 
very  much  exhausted.  The  sooner  we  can 
leave  her  to  rest,  the  better."  While  he 
spoke  Dorothy,  as  if  unconsciously,  slipped 
her  arm  through  his  and  drew  close  to  him, 
so  that  he  felt  the  beating  of  her  heart,  the 
tremor  that  occasionally  ran  through  her 
slight  frame. 

"All   right,  sir.      On   the  night  of   the 
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20th  September,  then,  you  woke  up  with  a 
sound  like  metal  falling  ?  " 

"  Something  woke  me.  I  was  dreaming, 
and  am  not  sure  whether  my  dream  did 
not  suggest  the  noise." 

"  Or  the  noise  might  have  suggested  the 
dream,  Miss  ?  Well,  it  was  a  bold  ruffian 
that  dared  to  come  in  at  that  window, 
not  knowing  but  that  he'd  find  the 
Colonel  there,  with  a  revolver  under  his 
pillow." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  said  Standish, 
"  but  probably  the  fellow  did  not  know  it 
was  a  bedroom."  He  felt  Dorothy  cling 
closer  to  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  Ay,  that  might  be !  and  the  light  in  the 
room  might  have  attracted  him  (I  had  it 
lit  last  evening,  and  it  can  be  seen  faintly 
outside).  Well  Miss,  did  the  noise  frighten 
you? 

"  It  startled  me  !  but  everything  was  so 
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quiet  after,  that  I  thought  it  could  only  be 
the  impression  of  my  dream." 

"  You  haven't  an  idea  what  o'clock  it 
was?" 

"  Not  the  least,  If.  I  had  only  gone 
down-stairs "     She  stopped  with  a  sob. 

"  You  would  have  been  murdered  too, 
very  likely." 

"  This  is  enough,"  said  Standish,  sternly, 
"  Miss  Wynn  has  told  all  this  before.  You 
are  distressing  her  unnecessarily.  I  do  not 
see  your  drift.  Go  into  the  next  room 
and  wait  for  me.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be 
cross-examined. 

"  Very  well,  sir  ;  I  am  sorry  I  disturbed 
the  young  lady."  With  an  abrupt  bow 
and  a  satisfied  smile,  he  left  the  room, 
thinking  :  "  She  could  tell  a  good  bit  if  she 
chose.  She  was  in  a  proper  fright  when  I 
hinted  at  jealousy.  I  suspect  I  sailed 
pretty  close    to   the   wind.     She  does  not 
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want  his  high  mightiness  there  to  know 
what  I  was  driving  at.  She  spoke  up 
pretty  quick  when  I  began  about  the  bar. 
I  fancy  I  have  a  fine  job  in  hand.  She  is 
an  uncommon  pretty  piece  of  goods.  I 
would  not  mind  her  cuddling  me  up  as 
she  does  that  guardian.  But,  Lord  !  a  big 
bag  of  so  vs.  is  worth  all  that  moonshine." 

Meantime  Standish,  looking  kindly  into 
Dorothy's  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  I  was  afraid 
that  fellow's  question  would  only  open  your 
wounds.  I  wanted  to  be  with  you  when 
he  came.  You  are  looking  so  pale  and 
worn,  Dorothy !  I  must  get  you  away 
from  this." 

Dorothy  withdrew  her  arm  from  his  and 
sat  down,  beginning  to  put  her  papers  and 
letters  together. 

"  I  should  be  pleased,  too.  The  sight  of 
this  room,  of  everything,  the  recollection 
of  our  happy  days  is  insupportable." 
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"  I  have  been  consulting  with  Miss 
Oakeley.  Mrs.  Callander  wants  you  all  to 
go  to  her  house  in  London — at  least,  till 
you  can  get  settled  in  an  abode  of  your 
own.  Miss  Oakeley  proposes  to  take  a 
house  and  reside  with  you,  for  the  winter, 
at  least.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  She 
is  kind  and  human." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  with  Henrietta,  but 
not  with  Mrs.  Callander.  You  must  save 
me  from  Mrs.  Callander,  Paul  ?  " 

"  I  will  as  far  as  I  can,  my  dear  child. 
Do  you  know,  she  has  just  gone  in  to  pay 
her  son  an  unexpected  visit  ?" 

"  Indeed !  "  cried  Dorothy,  dismayed. 
"I  am  sorry — it  will  irritate  him,  and  he 
may  wound  her.  His  dislike  to  the  idea 
of  seeing  her  almost  alarms  me.  It  is  so 
unnatural,  it  is  unlike  him  when  he  is 
himself." 

"  I  imagine   that  her  unfriendly  feeling 
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to  his  sweet  wife  was  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  him,  and  now  she  is  gone  he 
resents  it  as  he  never  would  have  done 
during  her  life-time." 

Dorothy  bent  her  head,  but  did  not 
reply. 

"  Then  I  have  your  permission  to  ar- 
range so  far  your  winter  abode,  at  least 
with  Miss  Oakeley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Paul.  Shall  you  be  long 
away  ?  " 

"  As  short  a  time  as  I  can  manage — a 
month,  perhaps.  Indeed  I  must  come  back 
to  look  after  you  and  the  children,  for 
poor  Callander  seems  to  shrink  from  me — 
from  us  all.  He  told  Egerton  he  would 
leave  a  power  of  attorney  with  his  solici- 
tors and  would  lodge  mone}T  for  current 
expenses  in  their  hands  as  he  wanted  to 
stay  a  long  time  abroad.  He  will,  no 
doubt,  return  sooner  than  he  expects.    The 
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first  cruel  keenness  of  his  grief  blunted,  he 
will  long  to  see  his  poor  children." 

Here  a  sound  of  voices  and  steps  out- 
side attracted  their  attention.  The  door 
was  partly  open  and  Dorothy  heard  Mrs. 
Callander's  voice  saying  very  distinctly, 
"  No ;  I  shall  leave  at  once.  It  is  in- 
supportable." 

Dorothy  looked  interrogatively  at 
Standish. 

"  I  would  not  go  if  I  were  you/'  he  said, 
answering  the  glance.  "  She  can  come  in 
here  if  she  likes."  In  another  minute  the 
noise  as  of  a  carriage  driving  away  was 
heard,  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Oakeley 
came  in  looking  rather  scared. 

"Isn't  it  unfortunate?"  she  said,  throw- 
ing herself  into  a  chair.  "  He  would  not 
allow  her  to  stay  or  even  to  sit  down." 

u  Who  ?     Herbert?  "  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Yes.     When  his  mother  went  in  (quite 
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against  my  advice)  he  stood  up,  looking 
perfectly  awful,  and  said,  '  1  did  not  ask 
you  to  come  here.'  " 

"  I  know  that !  "  she  returned,  quite  sub- 
dued, "but  I  could  not  keep  away.  I 
longed    to    see     you,    my    dear    son — to 

see " 

"  I  may  see  you  hereafter,"  he  said,  in  such 
a  strange,  choked  sort  of  voice.  "  But  here, 
while  all  is  fresh,  I  will  not.  You  were  the 
one  enemy  she  had  on  earth.  You  only  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  her,  you  made  her 
shrink  from  you,  and  I  will  neither  see,  nor 
speak  with  you,  till  God  has  given  me 
grace  to  forgive." 

"  Poor  Herbert,"  continued  Miss  Oakeley, 
weeping  and  wiping  her  eyes  ;  "  he  was  al- 
ways a  religious  man.  I  was  sorry  for  my 
Aunt,  too,  poor  old  thing,  I  wanted  her 
to  come  in  here  and  sit  down,  but  no,  she 
was  too  hurt  and  offended  ;  she  has  gone 
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back,  and  I  really  think  I  must  go  after 
her." 

"  Do,  dear  Henrietta.  She  was  cross 
and  disagreeable,  but  this  is  a  terrible 
punishment — to  be  rejected  by  her  own, 
own  son ! " 

"  Yes,  and  Mr.  Egerton  was  with  me  this 
morning,  and  says  Herbert  does  not  wish 
the  children  to  be  with  her.  We  must  try 
and  smooth  him  down." 

"It  is  a  relief  to  me  that  Egerton  is 
going  with  Callander.  This  dreadful  blow 
seems  almost  more  than  his  brain  can 
stand.  Still,  he  was  always  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Change  of  scene  will,  no  doubt, 
restore  his  balance,  and  his  extraordinary 
antipathies  will  fade  away,"  said  Standish, 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  wish,  I  do  wish  you  were  going 
with  Herbert,"  said  Dorothy,  wringing  her 
hands   in   her   earnestness.      There  was  a 
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tone  of  anguish  in  her  voice  that  struck 
Standish. 

"  My  dear  Dorothy,"  he  said  seriously, 
"  you  have  always  been  a  sensible  girl,  you 
must  not  let  yourself  brood  over  imaginary 
trouble  now,  when  you  have  so  terrible  a 
grief  to  contend  with  ;  you  will  fritter  away 
your  strength,  which  has  been  sorely  tried. 
Egerton  is  an  excellent  companion  for 
Callander.  I  do  not  understand  your  pre- 
judice against  him." 

'%  Nor  I,"  added  Miss  Oakeley.  "  1  am 
sure  he  has  been  like  a  brother  to  Herbert, 
only  a  great  deal  more  brotherly  than  a 
brother ! — now  I  must  go  to  my  Aunt,"  and 
Henrietta,  who,  though  truly  sympathetic, 
was  in  a  way  exhilarated  by  having  so 
much  to  do — real  work,  too — went  quickly 
away. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you,  my  dear 
girl,"  said  Standish,  leaning  on  the  back  of 
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Dorothy's  chair.  "  I  fear  the  effect  of  all 
this  on  your  health.  Come,  you  must  be 
brave,  for  all  our  sakes.  You  must  be  a 
mother  to  those  poor  little  children,  and 
you  must  not  distract  me,  for  if  I  leave  you 
in  this  hopelessly  nervous  state,  I  shall  have 
no  heart  for  my  work,  and  you  know  my 
future  depends  on  my  work  and  how  I  do 
it.  If  I  am  haunted  by  a  picture  of 
Dorothy,  encouraging  imaginary  terrors  till 
she  is  hysterical  and  useless,  I  shall  be  rest- 
less and  miserable  about  you." 

"  Ah,  Paul,  you  do  not  understand," 
cried  Dorothy.  She  was,  indeed,  sorely 
tried.  Paul's  approbation  was  infinitely 
precious  to  her,  yet  she  knew  how  well 
founded  were  her  apprehensions,  though  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  betray  her  dead 
sister's  weakness  to  this  high-minded  gentle- 
man— not  now,  later,  perhaps — and  then 
she  would  show  him  the  letter  of  entreaty 
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and  remonstrance  which  poor  Mabel  had 
left  in  her  hands.  Besides,  God  only  knew 
what  line  of  conduct  Standish  might  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  pursue,  perhaps  to  trace 
home  the  crime  to  Egerton  and  punish  him, 
however  cruel  the  exposure  of  the  shameful 
episode  she  was  so  anxious  to  hide.  It  was 
all  like  an  exaggerated  story  in  a  "  penny 
dreadful."  Oh,  at  any  cost  she  would  pre- 
serve her  sister's  name  and  memory  from 
the  degrading  notoriety  of  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation. 

It  was  a  tremendous  ordeal  for  so  young 
a  creature,  but  she  nerved  herself  to  meet 
it.  At  present  it  must  be  her  task  to  divert 
suspicion  from  Egerton.  As  it  was,  that 
terrible,  formidable  detective  was  on  the 
real  scent — she  would  do  nothing  to  help 
him.  These  thoughts  flashed  quickly 
through  her  brain ;  then,  trying  to  speak 
calmlv,  she  went  on : 
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"  I  must  seem  weak  and  silly  to  you,  but 
I  will  prove  I  am  not.  You  shall  find  me 
not  unworthy  of  your  goodness  and  friend- 
ship.    I  will  try  to  be  strong." 

She  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  window, 
through  which  the  fatal  words  had  come  to 
strike  with  deadly  knowledge  the  serenity 
of  her  youthful  innocence.  Then  she  re- 
turned, and  placed  her  hand  on  her 
guardian's  shoulder. 

"  You  shall  see  what  a  good  girl  I  will 
be  ;  you  know,  I  always  kept  my  promises 
to  you  long  ago." 

"  Yes,  Dorothy,  I  know  your  heart  is  in 
the  right  place.  Write  to  me  often  ;  tell 
me  everything,  and  when  I  come  back  I 
shall  find  time,  youth  and  beneficent  na- 
ture doing  their  healing  work.  Life  is  too 
precious  to  be  expended  on  grief,  though 
yours  is  a  heart  that  will  not  soon  forget. 
Now,  my  sweet  little  ward,  will  you   not 
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say  good-bye  to  Egerton  before  he  starts  ? 
lie  asked  if  you  would  not  see  him.  He 
deserves  so  much  consideration  from  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  felt  Dorothy's  fingers 
close  tightly  on  his  shoulder.  She  did  not 
answer  immediately;  then,  speaking  in  a 
low  tone,  she  said  : 

"  I  know  it  is,  perhaps,  unkind,  but  will 
you  explain  to  Mr.  Egerton  how  painful  it 
would  be  to  us  both  to  meet.  When  the 
first  bitterness  is  past  I  will  see  him — yes, 
and  I  will  speak  to  him  then  !  I  will  always 
try  to  do  what  you  wish  me,  Paul." 

"  Thank  you  ;  ycu  are  a  capital  girl," 
said  Standish,  taking  her  hands  in  both  his 
own.  "  I  will  not  ask  you  to  tax  your 
strength  too  much.  Go  and  find  Mrs. 
McHugh  and  bring  her  to  me.  I  want  to 
know  when  she  can  pack  up  and  start 
for  town.  The  sooner  you  are  out  of  this 
the  better.      I  should  like  to  escort   you 
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and  Henrietta  Oakeley  back  to  town, 
and  help  you  to  find  an  abode.  Mrs. 
McHugh  can  bring  the  children  after. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  go 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 


CHAPTEE  in. 

MRS.    CALLANDER   REBUFFED. 

Mrs.  Callander  was  deeply  wounded  and 
humiliated  by  her  son's  refusal  to  hold  any 
communication  with  her. 

To  her  such  conduct  savoured  of  insanity. 
She  could  not  see  anything  in  the  past  to 
justify  such  an  insult  to  so  admirable  and 
devoted  a  parent  as  she  had  been.  She  had 
only  warned  Herbert,  from  motives  of  the 
highest  prudence  and  principle,  to  put  some 
restriction  on  the  too  intimate  intercourse 
between  his  wife  and  that  Mr.  Standish,  of 
whose  trustworthiness  she  was  doubtful, 
and  whose  views  were  those  of  a  mere 
worldling,  careless  of  all  religion,  as  the 
Eev.   Mr.   Gillmore   observed.     She   (Mrs. 
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Callander)  had  only  done  her  duty  in 
speaking  plainly  on  the  subject ;  and  to 
think  that  it  had  rankled  in  her  son's 
heart !  That  this  unfortunate  wife  should 
be  a  source  of  disunion  even  in  her  pre- 
mature grave ! 

Her  first  care  was  that  no  one  should 
suspect  the  estrangement.  For  this  object, 
under  the  advice  of  her  clerical  counsellor, 
she  resolved  to  winter  abroad,  somewhere 
on  the  Eiviera,  where  it  might  be  supposed 
Colonel  Callander  would  join  her. 

She  spoke  frankly  to  Henrietta  Oakeley, 

but   to   no    one    else.      The    sympathetic 

feeling  for  Dorothy,  for  her  grandchildren, 

which  seemed  to  soften  and  humanize  her 

at  first,  hardened  into  her  usual  imperious 

coldness.     Why  should  she  distress  herself 

about  the   sister   and   children  of  a  woman 

who    had    so    turned   her  son    against  her 

that  the  desperate  grief  of  the  mourning 
vol.  ii.  22 
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widower  refused  consolation  from  his  own 
mother  ? 

Miss  Oakeley  found  her  aunt  surrounded 
by  her  companion,  her  maid,  and  her  right- 
hand  man,  who  always  travelled  with  her, 
and  filled  the  double  office  of  butler  and 
courier.  Miss  Boothby  was  administering 
"  sal  volatile,"  while  Mrs.  Callander  was 
issuing  her  orders. 

"  You  had  better  lose  no  time,  Harris," 
she  was  saying  as  her  niece  entered,  "You 
may  miss  your  train,  and  I  wish  everything 
to  be  ready  for  my  arrival  about  seven 
to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  going  then,  aunt  ? "  cried 
Henrietta. 

"I  am.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  me 
here.  Go,  Miss  Boothby,  go,  Mitchell ;  you 
can  be  packing  and  arranging  with  hotel 
people.     There  is  plenty  to  do." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  her  niece  ;  "  but, 
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indeed,  aunt,  you  ought  not  to  mind  poor 
Herbert.  He  is  changed  towards  everyone. 
He  will  hardly  notice  Dorothy  or " 

"  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  on  a  level 
with  his  pert,  empty-headed  chit  of  a  sister- 
in-law  ! "  said  Mrs.  Callander,  in  deep 
wrath.  "  Considering  all  I  have  done,  all 
I  have  endured  for  Herbert,  I  think  I 
deserve  different  treatment.  I  forgave  his 
most  unpardonable  marriage,  and  bore 
with  his  infatuation.  I  even  hoped  to 
influence  that  poor  unfortunate  young 
woman  for  good,  and  I  should  have  done 
so,  for  since  Mr.  Egerton  somewhat  cor- 
rected the  overweening  presence  of  the 
guardian  (a  nice  kind  of  guardian  !),  Mabel 
was  much  more  ready  to  be  my  companion. 
But  I  knew  the  marriage  would  end  badly, 
and  you  see  it  has." 

"  But,  auntie,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
this  horrid  murder  was  the  just  and  natural 

99* 
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punishment  of  what  you  consider  an  im- 
prudent marriage  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Oakeley. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  measure  my  words 
to  please  you,  Henrietta,"  said  Mrs.  Callan- 
der. "  I  hope  that  no  subtleties  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Dorothy  Wynn  will  turn 
you  against  one  who  has  been  your  best 
friend.      I    am    always    willing    to  be    on 

affectionate     terms    with    you,    but " 

She  paused  and  pressed  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

"  You  and  Miss  Wynn  had  better  make 
what  arrangements  you  can  about  the 
children.  Of  course,  my  son  would  not 
wish  them  to  remain  with  such  a  monster 
as  he  fancies  his  own  mother  to  be,  and  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  do — letters  to  write — 
I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  you." 

"  Good  gracious,  aunt !  Do  you  intend 
to  turn  me  out  ?  " 
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"  I  repeat  that  I  am  engaged,"  returned 
Mrs.  Callander  stiffly. 

"  I  declare  it  is  all  too  heart-breaking," 
cried  Henrietta,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  be  so  angry  when 
you  come  to  think." 

"  I  will  try  to  act  like  a  Christian  woman  ; 
but  you  must  remember  I  have  a  good  deal 
in  my  power,"  said  Mrs.  Callander  coldly. 
At  this  threatening  speech  poor  Henrietta 
was  at  her  wits'  ends,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  better  than  to  kiss  her  aunt  rather 
violently,  thereby  disarranging  her  cap,  and 
leaving  the  room  abruptly,  returned  to  The 
Knoll  hoping  to  be  in  time  to  catch 
Standish. 

She  arrived  in  time  to  see  Colonel  Cal- 
lander set  out  with  his  faithful  follower, 
Collins.  As  Dorothy  excused  herself  from 
the  pain  of  seeing  Egerton,  the  travellers 
were  to  meet  at  the  station. 
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Callander  bid  both  Henrietta  and  his 
sister-in-law  farewell  with  more  composure 
than  they  expected.  He  thanked  them 
briefly  for  their  kindness,  and  promised  to 
write  from  time  to  time. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  two  weeping 
women  took  counsel  with  Standish, 
Henrietta  describing  the  dowager's  un- 
friendly aspect.  It  was  then  decided  that 
Dorothy  should  take  up  her  abode  with 
the  children,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Callander  had 
left  the  hotel,  while  Miss  Oakeley  went  up 
to  town,  and,  with  the  help  of  Standish, 
should  find  a  suitable  house  for  the  winter, 
as  Henrietta  Oakeley "s  last  original  idea 
was  to  devote  herself  to  "  that  dear 
Dorothy  and  those  sweet,  motherless  pets  !  " 
To  Standish  she  was  quite  confidential,  and 
remarked  with  her  usual  amiable  candour  : 
"  Of  course,  London  is  the  best  place  for 
us.      If   Herbert    comes   back  he   will,  of 
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course,  come  to  London,  and  if  I  want  a 
little  change,  I  can  easily  go  to  and  fro. 
Then  Mr.  Egerton,  after  the  first  wretched- 
ness of  this  terrible  affair  is  past,  will 
probably  renew  his  attentions  to  Dorothy, 
who  had  much  better  marry  him ;  and 
London  is  the  best  place  for  a  trousseau." 

"You  are  looking  very  far  ahead,"  re- 
turned Standish,  almost  amused  at  her 
practical  view  of  things  in  spite  of  her 
sincere  sorrow. 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  that  Egerton  has 
much  chance.  Dorothy  never  liked  him 
much,  and  now  this  cruel  grief  seems  to 
have  turned  her  in  some  inexplicable 
manner  against  him." 

"  How  very  foolish  and  unreasonable." 

a  Yes,  it  seems  so.  Where  are  you  going 
to  put  up,  Miss  Oakeley  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  Dover  Street,  for  I  shall  not  ask 
Aunt    Callander   for   hospitality,   I   assure 
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you.     I  do  want  to  get  settled  before  you 

leave,  Mr.  Standish.     I  do  not  know  what 

we  should  do  without  you. 

***** 

Eeady  money  is  the  true  Aladdin's  Lamp. 
Before  its  potent  touch,  mountains  remove 
themselves,  and  difficulties  melt  away. 

In  two  days  Miss  Oakeley  had  found  a 
suitable  furnished  house  large  enough  for 
her  needs,  and  somewhat  old-fashioned,  in 
a  street  leading  from  Kensington  Gore, 
near  enough  to  Kensington  Gardens  to 
ensure  the  children  air  and  exercise,  and 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  noise  of  the 
main  roadway  to  be  quiet. 

All  this  movement  was  absolute  enjoy- 
ment to  Henrietta.  She  fancied  she  was 
developing  a  first-rate  business  faculty, 
and  constantly  called  on  Standish  to  admire 
her  skill  in  arranging  this,  that,  or  the 
other.      Then    she    would   remember    that 
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she  was  forgetting  her  grief,  and  treat  him 
to  an  outburst  of  sorrow. 

But  Standish  was  a  keen  observer,  and 
saw  that  her  little  affectations  were  mere 
surface  assumptions,  but  that  honesty  was 
deep-rooted   in   her    somewhat    whimsical 
nature. 

Miss  Oakeley  was  solacing  herself  with 
a  cup  of  tea  after  a  long  day's  shopping 
and  transacting  various  business  connected 
with  the  house  she  had  taken,  when 
Standish,  who  had  been  with  her  in  the 
forenoon,  was  ushered  into  her  sitting- 
room. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  was  her  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  she  looked  in  his  face. 

"  Callander  has  given  them  the  slip.  He 
is  off  by  himself  to  Paris.  I  found  a  note 
from  his  men  of  business  at  my  rooms 
when  I  returned  after  leaving  you  at  the 
house   agent's  this   morning,  and  on  going 
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there  heard  that  he  had  started  this  morn- 
ing, leaving  very  distinct  directions  respect- 
ing money  matters,  letters,  etc.  He  had 
spent  several  hours  with  them  the  day 
before  yesterday.  He  had  a  short  codicil 
put  to  his  will,  and  regulated  some  affairs, 
among  other  things  he  directed  that  in  what 
concerned  Dorothy  I  was  to  be  consulted. 
Dobson,  the  head  of  the  firm,  quite  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  his  not  being  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  He  said  that,  thought  terribly 
crushed  and  depressed,  he  never  saw  a 
man  in  a  more  thoroughly  sane  condition. 
Callander  left  an  address  in  Paris  and  will 
write  from  thence.  He  sent  off  old  Collins 
to  Fordsea.  Dorothy  will  be  horribly 
frightened  when  he  arrives." 

"  And  Mr.  Egerton,  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  Egerton  seems  in  a  bad  way.     I  went 

round   to    see   him    and   found   him   very 

queer.      Callander  sent  him  a  note  saying 
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that  lie  wanted  no  companionship.  Egerton 
could  not  I  think  have  accompanied  him. 
His  man,  a  German,  says  he  caught  a  severe 
chill,  at  any  rate  he  is  in  a  high  fever  and 
more  in  want  of  control  than  poor  Cal- 
lander." 

"How  very  dreadful !  "  cried  MissOakeley. 
"  That  poor  Mr.  Egerton  has  really  too 
much  feeling !  One  would  not  have  ex- 
pected it  from  him.  Who  is  with  him  ? 
He  ought  to  have  some  one  to  take  care  of 
him." 

"  He  has  resolved  to  go  into  a  hospital — 
into  a  private  room  of  course.  He  says  he 
will  be  guarded  there  against  prying 
relatives.  He  has  no  very  near  relations  ; 
but  he  seems  nervously  anxious  to  be 
shielded  from  them." 

"  How  very  strange  !  Surely  he  has  some 
old  housekeeper,  some  faithful  nurse,  who 
could  come  to  him !  " 
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"  Probably,  but  not  in  London ;  lie  has 
no  town  house  you  know." 

"  It  is  all  so  dreadful.  Nothing  but  mis- 
fortune seems  to  follow  us.  I  am  quite 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  Herbert  going  off 
alone." 

"  I  am  not  sure  after  all  that  it  may  not 
be  better  for  him  to  depend  on  himself, 
to  be  away  from  all  who  are  associated 
with  this  terrible  tragedy." 

"  I  will  get  away  as  early  as  I  can  to- 
morrow, for  I  am  sure  poor  dear  Dorothy 
will  be  dreadfully  distressed  when  Collins 
returns." 

This  was  not  however  the  effect  produced 
on  Dorothy's  mind  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Callander's  old  servant ;  she  was 
supremely  thankful  that,  any  how,  Egerton 
was  prevented  from  accompanying  her 
brother-in-law. 

With  her  suspicions,  it  seemed  too  pain- 
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ful    an  anomaly  that    Egerton  should  be 

selected   as     the   consoling   friend    of    the 

bereaved  husband. 

***** 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  Dorothy 
at  last  found  herself  back  in  London,  away 
from  the  scene  of  death  and  horror  that 
had  stamped  itself  so  indelibly  in  her 
imagination. 

The  neighbourhood  selected  by  Miss 
Oakeley  was  new  to  her,  as  the  house 
occupied  by  her  sister  during  the  previous 
winter  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  Park, 
near  the  ponderous  mansion  of  the  dowager 
in  one  of  the  Tyburnian  squares. 

How  strange,  how  heart-breaking  it 
seemed,  this  settling  down  to  life  again 
without  Mabel.  The  children  too  had 
almost  ceased  to  ask  for  "  mammie,"  this 
saved  some  pangs,  yet  how  cruel  it  was 
that  the  sweet  mother  should  be  forgotten. 
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"  When  they  are  older  I  will  talk  to 
them  about  her — and  help  to  keep  her 
memory  green,"  thought  "Dorothy. 

Miss  Oakeley  was  occupied  with  her  new 
attempts  at  housekeeping  and  took  much 
counsel  with  Mrs.  McHugh.  She  was  also 
profoundly  concerned  about  Egerton. 

She  called  or  -sent  every  day  to  enquire 
for  him  at  the  hospital  where  he  had 
insisted  on  being  taken.  His  illness  was 
severe  and  prolonged,  for  a  week  there 
was  little  hope,  and  Miss  Oakeley  more 
than  once  reproached  Dorothy  with  her 
indifference  to  the  danger  of  a  man  who 
had  loved  her  and  shown  even  greater 
sympathy  in  the  family  sorrow  than 
Standish. 

"  I  don't  think  you  care  a  straw  about 
whether  he  lives  or  dies,"  she  concluded, 
one  day,  about  a  week  after  Paul  had  gone 
to  Berlin. 
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"I  am  not  indifferent,  Henrietta,"  said 
Dorothy  in  a  low  tremulous  voice.  "  God 
only  knows  all  I  feel,"  and  she  hastily  left 
the  room,  to  commune  with  her  own  heart. 

"  Does  she  really  care  for  him  ?  "  thought 
Miss  Oakeley  looking  after  her  in  some 
surprise.  "  Is  she  concealing  her  liking 
for  some  absurd  romantic  reason  ?  If  he 
recovers  and  she  loses  him  for  a  mere 
whim,  how  bitterly  sorry  she  will  be  by- 
and-bye." 

Dorothy  was  indeed  deeply  moved  by 
the  judgment  which  seemed  hanging  over 
Egerton.  Profoundly  as  she  dreaded  and 
hated  him,  it  was  too  painful  to  think  of 
his  being  hurried  into  eternity  with  this 
terrible  unrepented  guilt  upon  his  soul,  ij 
he  had  a  soul !  For  how  could  any  remnant 
of  the  divine — the  immortal — linger  in  a 
man  whose  conscience  would  permit  him 
first  to  use  his  psychic  force,  his  powers  of 
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attraction,  to  draw  a  simple  guileless  crea- 
ture like  Mabel  from  the  husband  she  really 
loved,  and  then,  failing  in  his  diabolical 
treachery,  to  destroy  the  life  he  could  not 
pervert.  Every  particular  of  Egerton's 
conduct  since  her  sister's  cruel  death 
pointed  to  his  guilt.  Even  the  detective, 
without  the  key  she  held  to  the  mystery, 
had  gathered  enough  information  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  jealousy  as  a  motive, 
and  having  gained  so  much  he  would 
surely  come  to  the  true  conclusion.  Yes; 
for  all  their  sakes,  especially  for  Mabel's 
sake,  it  would  be  better  that  Egerton  died. 
Yet  she  dared  not  wish  it.  She  under- 
stood why  he  insisted  on  going  into  a 
hospital  to  be  nursed  by  strangers !  He 
feared  betraying  himself  in  the  ravings  of 
delirium.  What  might  he  not  say  ?  To 
what  extent  might  he  not  implicate 
Mabel? 
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Haunted  by  these  tormenting  thoughts, 
Dorothy's  soft  dark  grey  eyes  grew  feverishly 
restless  for  want  of  sleep,  her  hands  were 
dry  and  burning.  Noticing  these  indica- 
tions of  mental  distress,  Miss  Oakeley 
changed  her  mind  and  decided  that  far 
from  being  heartlessly  indifferent  to  Eger- 
ton,  Dorothy  was  dying  of  anxiety  about 
him,  she  therefore  brought  the  daily  report 
of  him  with  much  empressement  to  her 
young  friend,  and  often  turned  the  conver- 
sation on  him,  his  delightful  qualities,  his 
large  fortune,  his  good  looks,  his  position 
etc.,  till  Dorothy  was  almost  compelled 
to  cry  aloud  for  mercy,  while  Miss 
Oakeley  set  her  down  as  a  silly  sentimen- 
talist quite  ridiculous  with  her  unreason- 
able pride. 

A  few  days  after  Paul  Standish  had  left 

for   Berlin,  Dorothy  was   busy   writing  to 

him  (it  was  the  one  occupation  which  gave 
vol.  n.  23 
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her  pleasure),  when  a  card  was  brought  to 
her — 

"Mr.  L.  Dillon,"  below  which  was 
written  in  pencil,  "  Portland  Hotel." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Dorothy,  with  an 
odd  sensation  of  sickness. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  England,"  she 
said,  when  he  had  made  his  bow  and  stood 
silent  before  her. 

"  I  found  one  or  two  little  things  to  de- 
tain me,"  he  returned,  in  a  humbly  polite 
tone,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  "  and  I 
made  so  bold  as  to  call  before  starting  for 
Paris." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  asked 
Dorothy,  civilly.  She  felt  such  a  coward 
before  this  man  who  might  hold  in  his  hand 
the  issues  of  life  or  death ! 

"Not  much,  miss.  I  only  thought  I'd 
make  sure  of  Mr.  Standish  before  I  went. 
Is  he  still  in  the  same  place  ?  "  showing  her 
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his  Berlin  address  in  his  note-book.  "  I 
may  have  to  pass  through,  and  I'd  like  to 
call  if  he  is  still  there." 

"  Yes,  as  long  as  he  is  in  Berlin  he  will 
be  in  that  hotel ;  but  what  can  possibly 
take  you  to  Berlin  ?  What  can  you  find 
there  ?  " 

"  Not  much  of  }rour  affair,  miss,  but  I 
am  working  in  another  matter  with  it,  so  I 
hope  to  make  one  thing  help  the  other/' 

"  Is  there,  then,  a  connecting  chain  be- 
tween crime  and  crime,  however  wide 
apart  ?  "  asked  Dorothy,  sadly. 

CkI  don't  know  for  that,  miss,  but  it  is 
right  down  curious  how  often  looking  for 
one  thing  you  light  on  another.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Egerton  was  so  bad,"  he 
went  on  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  he  must 
be  a  real  tender-hearted  gentleman." 

"  He  is,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  degree  of 
steadiness  that  surprised  herself.       "  I  sup- 

23* 
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pose  being  upset  and  distressed,  the  chill  he 
got  took  greater  effect  upon  him." 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  chill,  was  it  ?  Well,  they 
did  not  say  so  when  I  called  at  the  hospital 
to  enquire/' 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked  Dorothy, 
quickly. 

"  No — no,  they  would  not  let  me  see 
him,  though  he  -is  a  trifle  better  this  morn- 
ing. I  suppose,  with  all  the  care  he  has,  he 
will  recover  ?  " 

"  It  is  hard  to  say." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  trouble  you,  miss,  any 
longer,  as  you  think  Mr.  Standish  won't  go 
anywhere  else  till  he  comes  back,  and 
when  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  In  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks." 

"  Then  I'll  wish  you  good-morning — but 
stay — may-be  you'd  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw 
anything  like  this  before." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  very  small 
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parcel  in  brown  paper  ;  within  was  some- 
thing folded  in  silver-paper,  and  when  that 
was  opened,  the  detective  placed  upcn  the 
palm  of  his  hand  a  fragment  of  chased 
silver  ;  it  was  like  half  a  scallop  shell,  very 
thin  and  blackish,  and  in  the  centre  was 
part  of  the  hole,  through  which  it  had  been 
rivetted  to  something. 

Dorothy  looked  at  it  intently  ;  she  had  a 
dim  recollection  of  having  seen  something 
like  it  somewhere.  It  was  certainly  not 
strange  to  her,  but  she  would  not  give  this 
dreadful  man  a  clue. 

"  No,"  she  said,  steadily;  "  I  have  never 
seen  it  before.     Where  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  miss  ;  lor  the  present  you  must 
excuse  my  answering  that  question.  It 
mayn't  be  of  any  value  ;  if  you  had  recog- 
nised it,  why,  it  might  have  been  a  link. 
It's  foreign  workmonship,  this,  but  I  don't 
know  where  exactly,  it  comes  from.      It 
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might  be  the  ornament  of  a  dagger ;  a 
thing  they  stick  on  the  scabbard  to  make  it 
look  pretty." 

"  Pretty ! "  echoed  Dorothy,  with  a 
shudder  ;  and  then,  looking  straight  at  him, 
she  said  quietly,  "  I  really  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Then  you  can  say  nothing.  Sorry  I 
troubled  you,  miss." 

"  Do  not  apologise.  Of  course  I  am 
anxious  to  give  you  what  help  I  can,"  said 
Dorothy,  civilly. 

"  Are  you  now  ?  "  he  returned.  Suddenly 
uplifting  his  eyes,  he  sent  a  glance  of  such 
intense  searching  enquiry  into  hers,  that 
she  felt  as  if  a  shaft  of  strongest  light  had 
pierced  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  her 
heart,  and  revealed  all  her  miserable  doubts 
and  suspicions,  and  terror  lest  her  darling 
sister's  weak  tampering  with  evil,  and  its 
terrible  outcome  of  crime  and  death,  should 
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be  dragged  forth  before  the  pitiless  gaze  of 
the  Law  and  all  lookers-on.    With  a  degree 
of  strength  that  surprised  herself,  she  an 
swered  calmly : 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  with 
some  deliberation,  as  he  folded  up  the 
morsel  of  silver,  and  put  it  carefully  in  his 
large  note-book. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  McHugh  and  the  children 
are  well,  miss  ?  Beautiful  little  creatures  ; 
it's  enough  to  make  even  a  hardened  man 
like  myself  ready  to  break  his  heart  to  look 
at  them  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  the  children  are  quite  well. 
Mrs.  McHugh  is  a  good  deal  shaken,  as,  in- 
deed, we  all  are." 

"  Small  blame  to  ye,"  said  Dillon 
heartily,  and  he  took  his  hat  from  the 
chair  where  he  had  placed  it.  "  You  may 
trust   me,  miss,   I'll  not  leave  a  stone  un- 
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turned,  not  one  !  to  find  the  villain — the 
real  villain,  I  mean,  that  took  the  dear 
lady's  life." 

Another  long,  searching  look,  and  he  left 
the  room. 

There  was  more  of  threat  than  assur- 
ance in  his  tone,  Dorothy  thought,  as  she 
sat  down  again  to  her  writing-table.  Besting 
her  elbows  on  it,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  thought ;  thought  with  all 
her  might  where  she  had  seen  that  morsel 
of  silver  ornament  before. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  ago  since 
she  had  seen  it.  Was  it  among  a  variety 
of  daggers,  pistols,  yataghans,  arms  of 
various  kinds  and  countries,  that  Egerton 
had  shown  them — one  happy  afternoon 
she  had  gone  with  Mabel  and  Standish  to 
tea  at  Egerton's  chambers  in  the  Albany  ? 
Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  there  she  had  seen 
some  curious  daggers  with  ornaments  on 
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their  scabbards  both  in  brass  and  silver  ; 
was  it  there  she  had  seen  something  like  the 
fragment  presented  to  her  by  Dillon  ?  She 
hoped,  passionately  hoped,  she  had  said 
nothing,  admitted  nothing,  that  man  could 
twist  into  evidence  against  Egerton.  Had 
Egerton  been  her  nearest  and  dearest,  she 
could  not  more  ardently  have  desired  to 
shield  him. 

Why  was  this  man  Dillon  going 
away  abroad,  when  Egerton,  whom  he 
evidently  suspected,  was  in  London,  and 
likely  to  remain  there  ?  Probably  other 
business  called  him  away,  and  he  wished  to 
mix  up  matters,  so  that  he  might  appear  to 
be  occupied  about  the  Callander  tragedy  as 
well  as  others.  Would  the  day  ever  come 
when  she  could  look  back  with  simple 
tender  grief,  unmixed  with  terror  lest  the 
shameful  secret,  known  only  to  herself, 
should  leak  out  ? 
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After  thinking  in  profound  stillness  for 
many  minutes,  she  pulled  herself  together, 
and  taking  her  pen,  added  some  lines  to 
her  letter. 

"  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Dillon 
the  detective.  He  wanted  to  know  if  you 
would  stay  in  Berlin  all  the  time  you  were 
away.  He  thinks  he  may  be  going  there.  I 
cannot  say  how  much  I  dislike  and  distrust 
this  man.  I  wish  this  sad  affair  were  in 
other  hands,  but  you  know  best.  Henrietta 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Egerton  is  a  shade  better 
to-day.  We  have  not  had  a  line  from 
Paris  since  Herbert  went  there.  I  must 
say  I  am  horribly  uneasy  about  him.  The 
children  are  very  well — poor  little  dears. 
When  are  you  coming  back  ?  I  feel  un- 
utterably lonely  when  you  are  away,  though 
Henrietta  is  kinder  than  I  can  say — quite 
wonderfully    good — I   daresay    this    is    a 
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stupid  letter,  but  I  am  very  miserable,  and 

misery  is  selfish.     Always  your  affectionate 

ward, 

"  Dorothy  Wynn. 

"P.S.  Do  take  care  of  Dillon.  I  some- 
how feel  sure,  that  if  any  one  offered 
him  money  enough,  he  would,  and  per- 
haps could,  prove  you  or  me,  or  anyone 
guilty ! " 

This  signed,  sealed,  and  posted,  Dorothy 
felt  a  little  more  at  ease,  and  responded 
favourably  to  Henrietta's  request  that  she 
should  come  out  and  drive. 

"  So  you  have  had  that  clever  detective 
here  to-day  ?"  said  Miss  Oakeley,  as  they 
crossed  the  Park  intending  to  enquire  for 
the  dowager  Mrs.  Callander.  "  I  wish  I 
had  seen  him.  They  say  he  is  something 
extraordinary,  can  absolutely  read  your 
thoughts. " 
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u  I  wish  I  could  read  his"  returned 
Dorothy.     "  He  is  quite  inscrutable." 

"  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  man  is  so  much  cleverer  than  others." 
said  Miss  Oakeley.  u  Why  should  he  be 
so  ?  I  fancy  it  all  depends  on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood." 

Mrs.  Callander  was  at  home,  and 
graciously  pleased  to  admit  her  niece  and 
Dorothy.  She  was  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  an  early  start  next  day,  and  was 
very,  very  cold,  collected,  and  taciturn. 

She  did  not  ask  if  Dorothy  or  Henrietta 
had  any  news  of  her  son,  which  showed 
them  he  had  not  communicated  with  her. 

She  said  she  was  going  to  Nice,  and 
hoped  later  to  be  joined  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Gilmore,  whose  overtaxed  frame 
and  mind  needed  rest  and  relaxation. 

"It  is  in  moments  of  mental  anguish 
one  can  appreciate  the  good  counsels  of  a 
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truly  Christian  friend,"  she  added,  with 
that  indescribable  "  I-am  better -than-you  " 
tone,  peculiar  to  the  exclusively  religious 
world. 

"  I  can  only  wish  you  both  knew  where 
to  look  for  peace  and  comfort,"  was  her 
concluding  sentence,  spoken  severely,  with 
a  stern  look  at  both  her  visitors. 

"  I  am  sure,  aunty,  I  am  not  a  bad  sort 
of  young  woman  !  "  returned  Miss  Oakeley, 
with  something  of  her  former  flippancy  (of 
late  her  speech  had  been  more  soft  and 
low),  ''  and  as  to  comfort,  can't  I  read  my 
Bible  as  well  as  you  ?  " 

"  Is  that  a  becoming  answer  to  a  woman 
so  sorely  tried  as  I  am?"  returned  Mrs. 
Callander,  with  dignity. 

"No,  it  is  not,"  cried  her  niece,  peni- 
tently.    "  I  am  so  stupid  and  hasty." 

"  Try  and  rule  your  tongue,  Henrietta  ! 
Dorothy  Wynn5  I  trust    you    will    prove 
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worthy  the  charge  my  son  preferred  en- 
trusting to  you  rather  than  to  me.  Do 
not  let  any  youthful  volatility  divert  you 
from  the  duty  you  owe  to  your  sister's 
motherless  children." 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Callander,  do  you  think  I 
can  ever  Lei  young  again  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  you  well  enough  to 
judge." 

After  bidding  them  an  icy  farewell,  Mrs. 
Callander  dismissed  her  visitors,  who  were 
very  glad  to  return  home. 

Here  they  found  a  letter  awaiting  them 
from  Colonel  Callander.  It  was  brief,  but 
clear,  and  fairly  well  written. 

He  was  leaving  Paris  next  day,  he  said  ; 
though  late  in  the  season  he  thought  of 
travelling  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They 
should  hear  from  him  again,  and  he  would 
send  an  address  where  letters  might  reach 
him.     He  hoped  to  have  good  news  of  the 
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children,  he  desired  his  love  to  Dorothy. 
He  had  nothing  to  report  of  himself.  He 
was  the  same  as  when  they  parted,  and 
would  be  always. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Miss  Oakeley. 
Both  she  and  Dorothy  wept  over  it.  There 
was  an  echo  of  desolation  in  it  infinitely 
touching. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANOTHER  STRAND  IN  THE    ROPE. 

Egerton  did  not  succumb  to  the  fever 
which  brought  him  near  to  the  gate  of 
death.  He  paused  before  its  fatal  thres- 
hold, and  slowly,  certainly,  remounted 
the  ascending  steps  to  light  and  life. 
His  German  valet  wept  tears  of  delighted 
surprise  when  the  doctors  declared  he 
had  taken  an  unexpected  turn  for  the 
better. 

"  The  English  must  have  frames  and 
brains  of  iron,"  he  said,  "  after  such 
wild  raving,  such  mad  self-accusations, 
such  physical  suffering,  such  desperate 
remedies — to  recover  both  health  and 
sense,  it  was    beyond  belief!     His  master 
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had  been  a  little  off  his  head  before  he  left 
Fordsea,"  he  told  the  doctor  who  was  most 
closely  in  attendance. 

"  The  day  before  we  came  away," 
added  the  valet,  "  my  master  went  out 
in  an  open  sailing-boat,  alone,  it  came  on 
to  blow  with  sudden  heavy  showers,  and 
he  was  drenched  through.  Then,  instead 
of  coming  in  and  changing  his  wet 
clothes,  he  walked  away — a  long  way 
somewhere.  He  took  a  chill  then,  for  he 
was  feverish  ever  after.  The  doctor  must 
warn  the  Herr  his  master  to  be  prudent, 
no  health  or  strength  could  withstand 
another  such  illness." 

The  man  was  really  attached  to  Egerton, 

who   was     by    no    means    bad    to    serve. 

Masterful  and  impatient,  he  was  generous 

and  kindly  to  his    dependents ;  obey    him 

and    you     were    sure     of      consideration ; 

moreover  he   had  the   true    instinct    of    a 
vol.  ii.  24 
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gentleman,  which  made  him  courteous  to 
those  he  employed,  except  when  greatly 
exasperated,  then  he  flamed  out  and  let 
every  one  know  his  innate  conviction 
that  they  were  created  for  his  convenience. 

Once  out  of  danger,  he  recovered 
rapidly,  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
his  chambers,  he  gathered  strength  enough 
to  travel  north  to  Netherleigh. 

Here,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  he 
invited  a  shooting-party,  and  engaged  a 
distant  cousin — a  well-known,  but  some- 
what impecunious  sportsman — to  act  host, 
while  he  himself  only  joined  his  friends 
in  the  evening. 

The  strain  and  suffering  he  had  endured 
had  told  upon  him.  men  said.  When 
neither  talking  nor  laughing  there  was 
intense  gloom  in  his  face,  and  a  wild, 
distressed  expression  in  his  deep  dark  eyes. 
But  he  talked  and  laughed  a  good  deal. 
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People  seemed  to  understand,  however,  in 
some  occult  way,  that  the  Fordsea  murder 
was  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and,  in  spite  of 
first-rate  sport,  cooking,  accommodation — 
everything — the  party  was  neither  lively  nor 
jovial. 

Egerton,  himself,  generally  roused  up  at 
night,  and  talked  a  good  deal.  He  had  a 
positive  objection  to  go  to  bed,  and  did  his 
best  to  induce  some  man  to  sit  up  with 
him.  The  guests  wondered  how  he  could 
stand  these  vigils,  when  he  had  so  lately 
thrown  off  a  severe  illness. 

"You  don't  give  yourself  a  chance,  my 

good  fellow,"  said  his  locum  tenens,  Captain 

Irving.       "You  may  say   what    you    like 

about  having  a  snooze  while  we  are  out, 

but  there's  no  sleep  like  night  sleep,  and 

you'll  kill  yourself,  turning  night  into  day 

in  this  fashion.     I  don't  want  to  step  into 

your  shoes  yet  awhile,  I  assure  you." 

24* 
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"You  will,  though,  one  of  these  days," 
returned  Egerton,  thoughtfully.  They 
were  sitting  over  the  library  fire  one  wet 
Sunday  afternoon.  "  I  mean  you'll  have 
all  the  land,  but  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
more  of  my  funded  and  other  cash  than 
may  serve  to  prove  my  good-will.  I  have 
another  destination  for  that." 

"  Pooh !  You'll  probably  be  married 
before  this  time  two  years.  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  assisting  at  the  rejoicings  on  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir  by  that  time,  and 
probably  you  will  be  presiding  over  the 
coming- of- age  dinner  when  my  parish  is 
'  burying  me  dacent,'  as  old  O'Shaughnessy 
used  to  say.  Did  you  know  O'Shaughnessy  ? 
Lord !  what  a  cross-country  man  he  was  ! 
Such  pluck,  such  judgment !  I  believe 
that  sort  of  Irishman  is  dying  out." 

"I  never  heard  of  judgment  being  asso- 
ciated   with    an    Irishman    before,"    said 
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Egerton,  languidly.  "  I  don't  think  you 
have  much  yourself,  Tom  !  " 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  have,"  said  Tom 
complacently. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your- 
self this  winter  ?  " 

"Do?  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  has 
been  a  very  bad  season  with  me,  and  I'm 
rather  down  on  my  luck  " 

65 1  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  stay  on 
here,"  said  Egerton,  indifferently.  "  I 
propose  remaining  —  how  long  I  don't 
know — but  the  house  is  at  your  service  as 
long  as  you  like  to  stay.  There  are  horses 
in  the  stable,  and  birds  in  the  coverts." 

"  All  right.  I'm  your  man.  Most  of  the 
fellows  will  be  off  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
Are  you  going  to  ask  any  others  ?  " 

"  Yes,  later  on.  I  want  to  look  after  the 
estate  a  little,  with  the  agent  and  bailiff, 
first." 
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"  Well,  Randal,  take  my  advice,  and  go 
to  bed  at  a  reasonable  time.  These  late 
habits  are  positively  insane  after  such  an 
illness  as  you  have  had.  Nothing  is  so 
necessary  as  rest  for  a  disturbed  brain." 

"  My  brain  is  quiet  enough  now," 
returned  Egerton.  Then  he  grew  silent 
and  abstracted,  and  his  kinsman,  seeing  he 
was  not  disposed  to  follow  the  conversation, 
left  the  room. 

"  Not  bad  quarters,"  he  thought,  "  for  a 
fellow  so  nearly  cleaned  out  as  I  am ;  but 
Eandal  ain't  exactly  a  lively  companion. 
He's  all  wrong  since  that  infernal  fever. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  lend  me  a  few  hun- 
dreds ?  I'll  try,  before  I  quit.  But  I'll 
get  the  first  part  of  my  stay  over  first." 

Egerton  continued  to  gaze  at  the  fire,  his 
brows  contracted,  an  occasional  quiver 
passing  over  his  mouth.  His  sight,  his 
thoughts,  far  away.     What  visions  did  he 
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see  ?  What  pangs  rent  his  heart  ?  Was 
conscience  stretching  him  on  the  terrible 
rack  she  prepares  for  those  who  disregard 
her  warnings — who  outrage  her  laws? 
Was  he  living  over  again  those  moments 
of  delight  when  the  sweet  excitement  of  a 
new  passion  —  stronger,  deeper,  heavenlier 
far  than  any  he  had  ever  known  before, 
perhaps  because  more  hedged  in  with  diffi- 
culties, more  utterly  forbidden  than  any  he 
had  ever  felt,  gave  fresh  salt  to  life,  more 
energy,  more  vitality  to  his  soul  ?  Was 
he  tracing  the  course  of  that  rising  tide  of 
overwhelming  tenderness  and  desire  which 
finally  swept  him  from  all  considerations  of 
honour  or  loyalty,  or  true  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  its  object?  The  triumph  and 
delight  which  swelled  his  heart  when  he 
found  he  could  dominate  her  will,  and  hold 
her  helpless  in  his  mental  grasp.  Yet  this 
did  not  suffice.     He  was  never  quite  sure 
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of  her  affection.  She  had,  with  almost 
childlike  simplicity,  played  with  the  fire  of 
his  admiration,  and  showed  an  interest  in 
all  he  said  and  did,  but  when  he  drew 
nearer  still !  Why  did  he  not  stop  in  time, 
why  did  he  yield  to  that  terrible,  mur- 
derous jealousy  of  her  husband  ?  It  was 
so  maddening,  so  blinding !  If  he  could 
have  persuaded  her  to  leave  that  sullen, 
moody  tyrant,  all  might  have  been  well. 
He  would  have  made  her  life  like  a  fairy 
tale  of  love  and  happiness  ?  Now  all  had 
ended  with  a  hideous  crime,  of  which  he 
only  knew  the  secret— the  black,  damning 
secret !  If  only  he  had  met  her  when  she 
was  free  and  unshackled,  how  fair,  and 
sweet  and  good  their  lives  would  have 
been  !  "  Am  I  to  blame  for  what  Fate 
has  forced  upon  me  ?  "  he  muttered.  "I 
cannot  even  look  on  her  sweet  face  for  the 
last  horrible  memorv  that  comes  between 
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me  and  it."  He  drew  out  a  small  portrait, 
which  resembled  the  original  closely,  took 
one  hasty  glance,  then,  having  kissed  it 
passionately,  he  tore  it  from  its  case,  and 
thrust  it  in  the  fire. 

"  I  must  forget,  or  I  cannot  live,"'  he 
said,  half  aloud,  "  Here  there  are  no 
memories  of  her,  but  she  haunts  me.  Her 
eyes,  sweet,  holy  eyes,  are  always  looking 
into  mine.  I  must  live  it  all  down.  For 
her  sake,  the  truth  must  never  come  out — 
never !  I  will  occupy  myself,  and  never 
be  alone,  and  —  ah !  Darner,  I  heard  you 
did  not  intend  to  get  up  till  Monday 
morning  !  "  This  as  one  of  the  men  staying 
in  the  house  sauntered  into  the  room. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  fulfilled  the 
intention,  but  I  have  letters  to  write. 
The  glass  is  at  rain,  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  we  were  going  to  hava  beastly  weather." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.     There's  a  haze 
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on  that  hill  over  there,  and  the  keepers  will 
tell  you  that  there  are  always  clear  skies 
and  sunshine  when  old  Northfell  wears  his 
cap."  The  other  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  Egerton,  by  some  well-directed  queries, 
set  him  talking. 

In  spite  of  his  ghastly  looks  Egerton 
declared  himself  able  to  carry  a  gun  next 
day  and  accompanied  those  of  his  guests 
who  preferred  the  moors  to  the  "  meet." 
For  Netherleigh.  boasted  both  moorland 
and  preserves,  but  he  did  not  shoot  with 
his  usual  skill,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  cousin's 
suggestion  that  the  dog-cart  should  be  sent 
for,  as  he  felt  himself  on  the  verge  of 
fainting  from  exhaustion. 

The  visitors  told  each  other  in  corners 
out  of  earshot  that  Egerton  was  "  devilish 
queer."  "  Looks  like  a  galvanised  corpse, 
by  Jove  !  "     "  Would  never   be    the  same 
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man  again."  "If  the  chill  hadn't  come  on 
the  top  of  that  awful  business  at  Fordsea, 
he  would  have  been  all  right,  but  the  two 
together  were  more  than  most  men  could 
bear,"  observed  Irving. 

In  fact  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Callander  were 
so  little  known  in  the  world  of  gaiety  and 
fashion,  the  latter  led  so  home-staying  a 
life  that  few,  if  any,  of  Egerton's  com- 
panions knew  how  much  time  he  had  spent 
in  the  society  of  the  fair  \oung  wife  and 
her  piquante  sister. 

Major  St.  John,  indeed,  was  aware  that 
Egerton  had  proposed  to  Dorothy,  and 
suspected  that  he  had  been  refused,  in- 
credible as  it  seemed ;  but  he  was  not 
much  of  a  club  man.  Fortune  forbade  his 
visiting  London  frequently,  and  garrison 
gossip  was  not  very  familiar  to  the  men  who 
formed  Egerton's  society.  Later  the  fact 
oozed  out,  but  was  never  fully  believed. 
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Indeed,  the  Fordsea  tragedy  ran  its 
usual  nine  days'  course,  a  little  prolonged 
perhaps,  by  the  reports  which  cropped  up 
at  intervals  of  attempts  to  find  the  foreign 
sailors  who  were  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  outrage  ;  but  a  month,  six  weeks, 
two  months,  passed,  and  they  were  still 
undiscovered. 

Gradually  Egerton  grew  more  like  his 
old  self,  yet  not  quite  the  same.  He  took 
more  interest  in  the  details  of  his  estate, 
and  showed  a  greater  regard  for  money. 
His  temper,  too,  was  more  irritable  than 
formerly.  If  startled  by  being  suddenly 
addressed  he  would  turn  with  fury  on  the 
intruder.  His  valet  told  Captain  Irving 
that  his  delirium  was  terribly  violent  and 
exhausting,  though  his  ravings  were,  on 
the  whole,  unintelligible — the  impression 
of  the  murder  was  evidently  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  so  much  so  that  the  poor  gen- 
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tleman  repeatedly  declared  himself  guilty 
of  it. 

In  reply  to  this  Irving  observed  that  if 
Egerton  had  been  an  unfortunate  beggar 
without  a  sixpence,  he  would  very  likely 
have  been  taken  up  and  tried  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  wandering  words. 

Letters  from  Standish  reached  him 
occasionally,  and  afforded  him  much 
interest.  Paul  recounted  the  steps  taken, 
and  the  communications  made  to  the 
English  consuls  in  all  ports,  directing  them 
to  seek  for  two  sailors  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  brig  Veloz,  and  announcing  the 
large  reward  offered  should  their  arrest 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  Mrs.  Callander's 
murderer.  He  also  mentioned  what  stray 
items  of  intelligence  were  occasionally 
received  of  the  Colonel's  movements,  but 
Standish  never  mentioned  Dorothy. 

"No  doubt  he  hears  from   her   often," 
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mused  Egerton,  as  he  folded  up  the  last 
letter  he  had  received.  "  She  never  liked 
me.  I  wonder  why  ?  She  did  not  know 
she  had  any  reason  to  dislike  me,  poor 
little  girl !  How  steadily  she  refused  to 
see  me  since.  God  knows,  she  is  not  more 
averse  to  meeting  me,  than  I  am  to  en- 
counter her  !  What  does  she  think  ?  She 
cannot  suspect !  I  will  face  her  some  day 
and  then  her  eyes  will  tell  me  truth. 
She  has  wonderful   eyes — not   like  Mabel's 

though.     Mabel "  these  thoughts  came 

clearly  enough  till  he  came  to  that  name, 
and  then  all  was  an  agony  of  confusion. 
He  locked  away  his  letter  and,  whistling 
to  his  dogs,  walked  away  to  the  Eectory, 
where  he  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  worthy 
rectoress  by  munificent  contributions  to  the 
various  benevolent  schemes  patronised  by 

her. 

#  #  #  *  * 
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Standisli  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  pro- 
long his  absence  beyond  the  time  he  had 
hoped  to  return.  Though  the  mission  on 
which  he  had  been  sent  was  both  difficult 
and  delicate,  he  managed  to  accomplish  it 
satisfactorily,  in  spite  of  the  many  wander- 
ing thoughts  he  bestowed  on  his  ward. 
However  bus}x,  he  always  contrived  to 
answer  her  frequent  letters.  They  had 
become  of  the  deepest  interest  to  him. 
She  evidently  poured  out  all  her  heart,  all 
her  mind,  in  them,  and  he  noticed  with 
pleasure  that  care  and  affection  for  her 
nephew  and  niece  were  giving  something  of 
colour  and  warmth  to  her  life.  The  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  children  always  filled  a 
portion  of  the  letter.  "  Little  Dolly  was 
learning  the  alphabet,  and  showed  great 
intelligence.  The  boy  was  beginning  to 
speak,  which  was  much  sooner,  Mrs. 
McHugh  said,  than  the  generality  of  boys." 
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"  She  has  a  motherly  heart,"  thought 
Standish.  "  She  will  be  an  awful  loss  to 
those  poor  babies  when  she  marries,  as  I 
suppose  she  will.  Not  too  soon,  I  hope. 
It  is  much  better  for  girls  not  to  marry  till 
they  are  four  or  five  and  twenty — that  is, 
let  me  see,  not  for  nearly  six  years  hence. 
I  wonder  if  Egerton  will  ever  return  to  the 
charge.  I  hope  not,  for  he  might  win  her; 
perseverance  does  so  much  with  women, 
and  somehow  I  do  not  fancy  Egerton  for 
my  dear  little  Dorothy."  Then  he  smiled 
at  himself.  "  My  Dorothy  sounds  rather 
absurd.  I  do  not,  certainly,  feel  like  a 
father,  and  in  no  other  but  a  filial  sense 
will  she  ever  be  my  Dorothy.  I  always 
took  to  her  most,  but  what  a  sweet 
creature  Mabel  was !  I  don't  wonder  that 
poor  Callander  is  nearly  out  of  his  mind 
at  losing  her  so  suddenly,  so  cruelly — in  the 
room  next  him,  absolutely  within  his  reach. 
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It  is  the  most  woeful  case  I  ever  knew. 
Thank  God  I  can  get  away  next  week.  I 
long  to  see  my  sorrowful  ward,  and  that 
good  soul,  Henrietta  Oakeley." 

In  the  meantime  Henrietta  Oakeley  was 
trying  the  soul  of  his  ward  by  her  rest- 
lessness and  ennui. 

While  anything  was  to  be  done  Miss 
Oakeley  was  the  most  considerate  and 
sympathetic  of  friends,  but  to  sit  down  and 
"  weep  tear  for  tear,"  or  share  the  quiet 
occupations,  the  tranquil  monotony,  which 
was  gradually  calming  Dorothy's  spirit, 
and  helping  her  to  be  resigned,  was  quite 
impossible  to  her.  So  long  as  there  was 
loud  wailing,  profound  indignation,  active 
efforts  for  discovery  or  revenge  to  be  done, 
Miss  Oakeley  was  ready  to  be  foremost  and 
untiring.  But  this  active  phase  over 
she  must  supply  the  vacuum  with  some 
fresh  activity. 

vol.  it.  25 
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Dorothy  had  perceived  a  change  in  her, 
an  anxiety  to  induce  her  depressed  com- 
panion to  go  here  and  there  just  for  a  little 
variety,  she  said — that  she  was  less  inter- 
ested in  the  children  than  at  first,  though 
always  kind  to  them.  It  was  therefore  no 
very  great  surprise  to  her,  when  Miss 
Oakeley  came  in  after  an  afternoon  spent 
among  the  shops  of  Regent  and  Bond 
Streets,  one  dreary  drizzling  day  early  in 
February,  and  after  kissing  her  effusively, 
and  describing  a  lovely  doll's  house  she 
had  bought  for  Dolly,  while  she  took  off 
her  furs,  she  exclaimed  quickly  : 

"  I  have  been  and  gone  and  done  some- 
thing which  will  not  vex  you  I  hope, 
dear." 

"  What  is  it,  Henrietta  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  met  Lady  Brinkworth 
at  Howell  and  James's,  she  is  only  in  town 
for  a  few  days,  and  as  she  was  always  so 
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kind  and  attentive  to  me  in  Eome,  I  could 
not  possibly  avoid  asking  her  to  dinner." 

"  No,  of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  ask 
who  you  like,  I  need  not  dine  with  you. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  ask 
your  friends  to  dine  with  you  ?  " 

"  But  you  must  appear,  Dorothy.  I 
insist  on  it,  it  will  do  you  good.  You  are 
moping  yourself  to  death,  and  you  know  it 
is  quite  six  months  since — since " 

"Not  six  months,  Henrietta.  Oh,  do 
not  be  vexed  with  me,  or  think  me  unkind, 
but  I  cannot  meet  strangers  yet,  I  should 
be  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast.  It  is 
quite  natural  you  should  wish  to  see 
your  friends,  and  I  would  not  prevent  you, 
for  you  have  been  so  kind  and  good,  what 
should  I  have  done  without  you  ?  but  do 
not  ask  me  to  sit  down  with  strangers  so 
soon — so  soon." 

"  But  Dorothy,  this  is  all  so  morbid  and 

25* 
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unwise,  you  are  absolutely  killing  yourself! 
you  do  not  know  how  ghastly  you  look. 
Mr.  Standish  will  think  I  have  not  taken 
any  care  of  you  when  he  comes,  and  he 
will  be  here  soon,  from  what  he  says  in 
his  last  letter.  I  hear  that  Major  St.  John 
is  in  town,  and  I  shall  ask  him.  Then  old 
Major  Tredenis  called  the  other  day,  he 
knows  the  Brinkworth's,  so  that  will  make 
a  nice  little  party  of  six.  I  really  feel  I 
must  see  some  one !  In  this  quiet  friendly 
impromptu  way  there  can  be  no  disrespect." 

"  Not  the  least,  dear  Henrietta,  from 
you.  From  me  it  would  be  quite  different. 
Do  not  mind  me  at  all,  I  can  have  tea  with 
the  children,  and  a  tough  book  after  they 
have  gone  to  bed ;  nothing  draws  me  out  of 
myself  like  a  really  tough  book." 

"How  extraordinary!  When  I  am 
miserable  nothing  comforts  me  like  a 
thrilling  novel — with  lots  of  love  in  it — 
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a  delightful  dangerous  desperado  of  a  hero 
ready  to  kill  off  everyone  who  stands 
between  him  and  the  object  of " 

"  Oh,  hush  !  Henrietta  !  "  whispered 
Dorothy,  raising  her  hand  before  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  dreadful  sight. 

"  What  a  stupid,  heedless,  wretch  I  am 
to  mention  such  things  to  you,  my  poor 
dear,  do  forgive  me  !  It  must  seem  so 
heartless  !  "  embracing  her.  "  You  shall 
do  what  you  like  about  the  dinner,  only  I 
shall  be  miserable  without  you!  Now  I 
must  look  out  for  a  sixth,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  soul  in  town." 

"  You  will  find  somebody,  no  doubt." 

"  I  must  try.  Oh  !  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Callander  just  now.  She  writes  rather 
graciously.  Some  friends  of  hers  met  Mr. 
Standish  in  Berlin.  He  was  going  to  leave 
almost  immediately.  She  asks  if  we  have 
any  news   of    Herbert.      I   really  do   not 
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think  he  is  acting  properly  towards  his 
mother." 

"No,  he  is  not!  but  one  is  inclined  to 
forgive  him  anything.  I  am  quite  sorry 
for  Mrs.  Callander." 

Though  Dorothy  was  too  just  to  feel 
angry  with  Miss  Oakeley  wishing  to  enter- 
tain her  friends  while  the  shadow  of  a 
tragic  crime  still  lay  upon  herself  and  her 
immediate  relatives,  the  idea  was  shocking 
to  her. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she,  herself,  could 
never  again  be  as  she  had  been,  that  the 
weight  could  never  be  lifted  off  her  heart, 
the  nervous  horror  from  her  spirit.  The 
idea  that  had  she  roused  herself  when  the 
clang  of  metal,  real  or  unreal,  penetrated 
through  her  sleep,  she  might  have  saved 
her  sister,  never  left  her.  This  and  the 
horrible  belief  that  she  knew  the  murderer, 
that  she  must   not  denounce  him  though 
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doubly  dyed  in  guilt,  haunted  her  night 
and  day.  Her  sleep  was  broken  by  dis- 
tressing dreams.  If  her  rest  was  tolerably 
calm,  she  lived  over  again  her  childish 
days  of  loving  dependence  on  Mabel,  and 
awoke,  only  to  weep  freshly  bitter  tears 
over  her  cruel  bereavement. 

As  in  the  day  time  she  was  quiet  and 
uncomplaining,  Henrietta  Oakeley — the 
keen  edge  already  worn  off  her  sincere 
sorrow — fancied  she  was  recovering  her 
composure,  and  that  soon  she  would  be 
able  to  resume  her  former  wa}^s  of  life. 

The  day  that  Miss  Oakeley  was  to 
receive  her  friends,  Dorothy  went  out 
with  Nurse  and  the  children,  keeping  away 
until  it  was  almost  dusk.  Then  to  their 
great  delight  she  shared  their  nursery  tea, 
and  assisted  to  put  them  to  bed.  Finally, 
she  established  herself  in  a  small  room  on 
the  ground  floor    dignified    by  the  name 
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of  the  "library,"  a  pretty  comfortable 
apartment,  with  soft  easy  chairs,  and 
lit  by  a  moonlight-looking  lamp,  she 
drew  a  seat  to  the  fire,  and  took  a  volume 
of  Essays,  but  could  not  fix  her  attention 
upon  it. 

The  footsteps  of  the  servants  as  they 
came  to  and  fro  serving  the  dinner  ;  the 
idea  that  life,  even  the  life  that  touched 
her  own,  was  returning  to  its  old  channels, 
that  the  waves  of  the  world  were  closing 
over  the  memory  of  the  sister  she  loved  so 
well,  and  soon  that  dear  gentle  being  whose 
every  act  showed  kindness  and  considera- 
tion for  others  would  be  forgotten  by  all 
save  herself,  that  to  the  children  she  would 
cease  to  be  anything  save  a  dream,  and 
not  even  that  to  her  son. 

How  long  she  sat  there  thinking  in 
deepest  melancholy  she  could  not  tell ; 
suddenly  the   door  was  opened  by  Collins, 
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who,  with   a    brighter    look  than  he   had 
worn  for  many  a  day,  exclaimed  : 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Standish,  Miss  Dorothy." 
Whereupon  her  guardian  entered,  look- 
ing more  embrowned  than  usual.  He  was 
in  evening  dress,  which  became  him  as  it 
does  well-made  men,  and  besides  his  air  of 
high  breeding  he  had  that  indescribable 
alertness  and  decision  of  movement  which 
is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward 
strength  of  character.  There  was  a  look 
of  pleasure  in  his  eyes  which  lent  them 
light  and  depth  of  colour,  and  he  seemed 
to  Dorothy  an  embodiment  of  vital  power 
sent  to  draw  her  from  the  gloomy  depths 
of  sorrow  in  which  she  was  sunk. 

"Oh,  Paul;  dear  Paul!"  she  cried, 
starting  up  and  stretching  out  her  arms 
to   him.      "I   thought    you   would   never 


come." 


"  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,  my  dear 
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child,"  lie  returned,  drawing  her  to  him  and 
gently  kissing  her  cheek.  "  Let  me  look 
at  you.  Why,  Dorothy,  you  are  but  a 
ghost  of  yourself!  My  dear,  you  look  ten- 
fold worse  than  when  I  left  you.  Your 
very  hands  are  thin,  and  your  poor  eyes 
are  worn  with  weeping.  This  will  never 
do." 

He  laid  his  hands  on  the  braids  of  her 
glossy,  wavy  hair,  and  pressed  back  her 
head  while  he  looked  into  her  eyes  with 
grave,  compassionate  tenderness. 

"  Oh,  Paul !  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  am 
so  wretched,"  she  said,  but  even  as  she  said 
it  a  soft  glow  seemed  to  revive  her  heart, 
a  sweet  warmth  caught  from  his  eyes,  and 
some  faint  colour  came  again  to  her  cheek. 

"You  must  not  let  your  life  ebb  from 
you,  Dorothy,"  he  continued,  pressing  her 
hand  in  both  his  own.  "  We  want  you, 
my    dear    little    girl,  your  guardian  most 
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of  all.  What  would  life  be  to  me  without 
a  wilful  ward  to  take  care  of  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  haunting  fear  as  well  as 
sorrow  that  takes  all  life  and  energy  from 
me,  Paul.  In  the  day  I  can  bear  it,  but  at 
night "  —  she  shivered  —  "I  wake  con- 
stantly, and  listen  for  the  sound  of  that 
falling  bar.  I  dread  that  the  children  may 
be  hurt,  or — or  you,"  and  she  drew  closer 
to  him  as  they  still  stood  together  in  the 
full  light  of  the  lamp.  "  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  fear,  but — shall  I  ever  feel  safe 
again,  Paul?" 

"  Yes,  Dorothy ;  you  must  Time  will 
soothe  these  terrors,"  he  said,  pressing  her 
hand  unconsciously  against  his  heart.  (How 
strongly  it  beat,  she  thought).  "  You  have 
some  one  with  you  at  night,  have  you  not  ? 
You  ought  not  to  be  alone." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  could  not  be  alone.  Henrietta 
is  so  kind  as  to  sleep  in  my  room ;  but  she 
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sleeps  so  soundly.  It  is  no  use  to  speak  to 
her  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  cruel  to  rouse 
her." 

Standish  did  not  speak  for  a  moment, 
then  he  said  :  "  Now  tell  me  all  your  news," 
and  led  her  back  to  her  seat  by  the  fire, 
drawing  his  own  chair  close.  He  had  too 
much  sense  to  attempt  arguing  about  the 
folly  of  her  fears  ;  the  best  remedy  for 
them  was  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

"  I  wrote  so  much  to  you,  Paul,  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  left  to  tell. 
There  has  been  but  little  variety." 

"  Yes,  you  were  a  good  girl.  I  looked 
for  your  letters,  I  assure  you.  It  was  most 
annoying  my  having  been  sent  on  to  Vienna, 
but  had  I  been  able  to  return  sooner,  I 
could  have  done  nothing  for  you." 

"  Yes  ;  you  could  have  talked  to  me." 

Standish  smiled. 
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"  And  you  have  no  further  tidings  of 
Callander  ?  " 

Dorothy  shook  her  head.  "  We  only 
know  he  is  alive,  because  Henrietta  called 
at  his  lawyers'  and  finds  that  his  cheques 
of  quite  recent  date  have  been  cashed  in 
different  places.  He  was  at  Munich  last — 
about  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  join  Mrs.  Cal- 
lander, at  Nice.  He  has  never  addressed  a 
lins  to  me  ;  but  I  have  heard  several  times 
from  Egerton,  who  has  buried  himself  in 
his  own  place." 

Dorothy  turned  her  face  slightly  from 
him  and  looked  at  the  fire  while  he 
said  this.  "  He  seems  disposed  to  stay 
there,  and  wants  me  to  run  down  and  see 
him." 

"  Shall  you  go  ?  "  she  asked,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  No,   certainly  not  for   a   considerable 
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time  !  So  Henrietta  Oakeley  is  giving  a 
dinner  ?  " 

"  Hardly  that !  She  has  two  or  three 
intimate  friends,  who  happen  to  be  passing 
through  town." 

"  Even  that  is  rather  soon." 

"Oh,  Paul!  it  seems  dreadful  to  me. 
But  I  know  Henrietta.  She  cannot  live 
without  company  or  excitement.  It  is  not 
that  she  is  unfeeling,  but  nothing — no 
emotion  lasts  long  with  her.  She  is,  I 
believe,  very  true  in  her  friendships,  but 
she  could  not  grieve  long.  Then  she  did 
not  know  and  love  Mabel  as  I  did."  She 
stopped  suddenly,  her  lips  quivering. 

"  It  is  wise  and  generous  to  think  in  this 
way,  Dorothy,"  remarked  Standish.  "  Now 
— would  you  not  like  to  hear  what  7  have 
been  doing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should,"  and  he  began  to 
describe   some  of    his    experiences,  which 
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interested  Dorothy  and  drew  her  from  her 
ordinary  groove  of  thought. 

She  was  glad  too  to  feel  at  ease  with  him 
once  more,  as  of  old,  that  his  rare,  gentle, 
brotherly  caresses  did  not  move  her  to  draw 
back  and  tremble  as  they  used.  She  was 
always  ashamed  of  the  strange,  uneasy 
feeling  which  had  begun  to  develop  in 
her  heart,  her  pulses,  towards  this  kind 
friend,  so  superior  to  herself,  who  treated 
her  as  a  petted  child,  and  who  would  no 
doubt  have  been  surprised  and  shocked 
could  he  have  guessed  at  the  unworthy 
emotion  he  had  unconsciously  called  forth. 

Now  the  storm  of  sorrow  and  terror 
which  had  "  beat  vehemently  "  upon  her 
had  swept  all  that  disturbing  fever,  and 
Paul  was  once  more  her  dear,  good  friend 
and  guardian,  to  whom  she  could  tell 
everything,  and  under  whose  tender  pro- 
tection she  could  feel  safe  and  at  rest. 
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The  moments  flew  while  Paul  spoke. 
Then  suddenly  Henrietta  flew  in.  "  They 
are  all  gone,  thank  goodness  !  Collins 
never  told  me  you  were  here  till  this 
moment,  Mr.  Standish.  I  am  so  delighted 
to  see  you.     When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"ON     THE     BRINK." 

The  presence  of  Standish  in  London  made 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  lives  of 
both  Henrietta  and  Dorothy. 

He  devoted  himself  to  them,  especially 
the  latter.  He  spent  nearly  every  evening 
with  them,  and  whenever  he  could  spare  an 
afternoon  from  his  work,  insisted  on  taking 
her  to  walk  or  drive. 

Dorothy  was  amazed  to  find  how  great  a 
change  this  constant  intercourse  with  a 
mind  stronger  and  broader,  but  not  less 
warmly  sympathetic  than  her  own,  created 
in  her  views  and  feelings.  Life  seemed 
possible  to  her  once  more,  and  she  began 
to  see  that  she  might  even  enjoy  it,  while 
vol.  ir.  26 
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with  joy  or  grief,  action  or  repose,  the 
loving  thought  of  her  dear  dead  sister 
might  be  intertwined.  Her  whole  existence 
might  be  "  sacred  to  the  memory  "  of  the 
beloved  one,  and  yet  its  duties  might  be 
cheerfully  fulfilled,  its  troubles  bravely 
borne,  its  rewards  gratefully  accepted. 
Besides,  she  must  live  to  be  a  mother  to 
Mabel's  dear  children. 

The  one  source  of  bitter,  implacable 
distress  was  Egerton.  The  idea  that  he 
should  go  unpunished,  threw  her,  when  she 
thought  of  it,  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and 
despair. 

Not  even  to  Standish  must  she  confide  a 
syllable  that  would  lower  her  sister  in  his 
estimation. 

This  suppression  on  one  subject,  gave  a 
somewhat  puzzling  variation  to  her  moods 
and  manner,  which  both  exercised  and 
interested    Standish.       There    were    some 
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depths  in  this  young  creature,  whom  he 
had  seen  grow  up,  which  defied  his  pene- 
tration. There  was  mixed  with  her  de- 
lightful frankness  a  dainty  reserve,  like 
the  cool  sprinkling  of  a  silver  fountain 
over  the  half-open  blossoms  of  a  fair  gar- 
den. The  contrast  between  her  frankness 
and  Henrietta's  outspoken  expansiveness, 
two  extremes  of  the  same  quality,  would 
have  amused  Standish,  had  not  the  atmos- 
phere of  sorrow  which  enwrapped  his 
sweet  ward  forbidden  such  a  tendency. 

Miss  Oakeley  never  hesitated  to  say 
everything.  Utterly  indulged  from  her 
youth  up,  she  would  have  been  unen- 
durable had  not  beneficent  nature  endowed 
her  with  a  sound,  kind  heart.  The  sen- 
tence on  good  Queen  Bess  might  have  been 
reversed  in  its  application  to  Henrietta,  for 
the  instincts  of  her  heart  went  far  to  cor- 
rect the  follies  of  her  head. 

26* 
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The  cold  bleak  days  of  March  were 
now  upon  them,  and  Dillon  had  made  no 
sign  for  several  weeks. 

His  communications  had  been  few  and 
far  between,  and  Standish  felt  a  good  deal 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  proceedings. 

Dillon  had  avowed  that  he  intended  to 
work  in  another  search  with  the  hunt  for 
Mrs.  Callander's  murderers.  What  it  was, 
he  of  course  kept  to  himself.  Standish 
was  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  spinning 
out  the  job,  with  a  view  to  filling  his 
pocket ;  he  mentioned  this  to  Miss  Oakeley, 
who  was  always  eagerly  on  the  look-out 
for  some  surprising  discovery.  Indeed, 
Standish  avoided  the  past  and  its  tragic 
memories  as  much  as  possible  when  with 
Dorothy.  He  was  careful  to  keep  her 
thoughts  in  smoother  channels  as  much  as 
possible. 

About   this  time,  however,  a  communi- 
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cation  from  the  English  Consul  at  Palermo 
reached  Standish. 

The  Spanish  ship,  Veloz,  answering  to  the 
description  in  the  bill  or  manifesto  offering 
the  reward  before  mentioned,  had  put  into 
that  port,  and  the  Consul  had  interviewed 
the  Captain,  who  seemed  a  respectable 
man,  and  bore  a  good  character  with  the 
firm  which  occasionally  employed  him  to 
ply  between  Palermo  and  Cadiz.  He  very 
willingly  gave  what  information  he  could 
respecting  the  two  men  who  had  been 
among  his  crew,  when  they  lay  at  Eastport 
— one,  the  cook,  Guiseppe,  had  left  him  to 
go  on  board  an  American  steamer  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  he  knew  no  more  of  him.  The 
other  must  have  been,  he  thought  from 
the  description,  a  man  from  the  South, 
called  Pedro,  he  did  not  know  his  other 
name.  He  was  a  fierce,  quarrelsome 
fellow,   and   had    left   at   the   end   of    the 
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voyage  to  go  into  the  country  and  see  his 
people. 

The  Captain  was  not  inclined  to  think 
Guiseppe  the  sort  of  man  to  commit  a 
murder.  He  was  quiet,  steady,  given  to 
making  money,  and  to  keep  clear  of 
scrapes.  His  informant,  the  Consul  added, 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  steamer  to 
which  the  cook  had  transferred  his 
services. 

This  information,  scanty  as  it  was, 
Standish  thought  right  to  tell  Dorothy. 
She  received  it  with  an  apathy  that  amazed 
him. 

"I  must  say,"  he  observed,  "that  I 
should  like  to  bring  the  scoundrel  whoever 
he  was  to  justice.  It  is  infamous  that  the 
perpetrator  of  such  an  outrage  should 
escape." 

"Yet  he  will,"  said  Dorothy,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  fire. 
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"Why  are  you  so  sure  about  it, 
Dorothy?"  asked  Miss  Oakeley. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  feel  he  will." 

"These  instinctive  convictions  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  This  certainty  of  yours, 
Dorothy,  really  arises  from  your  impatience 
for  justice,  or  rather  revenge — which  is 
wild  justice,"  said  Standish. 

"  Can  you  wonder  ?  "  she  returned.  "  Yet 
when  I  think  that  no  discovery,  or  justice, 
or  revenge  can  bring  her  back,  it  some- 
times seems  not  to  matter " 

"  It  is  of  the  last  consequence  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  he  shall 
be !  I  am  in  correspondence  with  our 
Consul  at  Valencia,  from  which  province  I 
dare  say  you  may  remember,  Egerton  said 
this  fellow  came.  I  have  written  to 
Egerton  to  stir  up  some  relatives  he 
-  holds  intercourse  with  occasionally  ;  they 
might   give   us   important   assistance,   but 
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he  is  slow  in  answering."  Standish  spoke 
with  sharpness  and  decision. 

Dorothy  looked  up  at  him  with  a  curious 
expression,  a  sort  of  compassionating  des- 
pondency, as  though  she  knew  his  efforts 
would  be  all  in  vain. 

This  conversation  took  place  as  they  sat 
round  the  fire  one  stormy  night  in  Miss 
Oakeley's  pleasant  drawing-room,  to  which 
her  ornaments,  books,  pictures,  and  plenty 
of  ferns,  broad-leaved  eastern  plants  and 
hot-house  flowers,  had  given  a  home-like 
aspect,  very  unlike  the  ordinary  "  furnished 
house"  look. 

Standish  had  come  in  after  dining  at  his 
club,  as  he  often  did,  to  tell  them  the  latest 
talk,  political  and  literary,  the  whispers  of 
changes  at  home  and  abroad — anything  to 
draw  Dorothy  from  her  sad  thoughts — to 
interest  her  in  the  world  without  her. 

Henrietta  went  out  occasionally  to  inti- 
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mate  friends,  and  in  a  very  quiet  way,  not 
thereby  interfering  any  way  with  Dorothy, 
and  Standish  often  found  his  ward  alone, 
when  their  talk  took  a  graver,  deeper  tone 
than  when  Miss  Oakeley  shared  it. 
Dorothy  could  then  speak  unreservedly 
of  her  increasing  anxiety  about  Callander. 
It  seemed  to  her  unnatural,  his  prolonged 
absence,  his  indifference  to  his  children ; 
but  Standish  always  said  he  thought  that 
so  terrible  a  shock  as  he  had  sustained, 
when  weakened  as  he  had  been  by 
previous  bad  health,  was  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  any  eccentricity. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  short  silence 
had  followed  Paul's  last  remark,  and  then 
Miss  Oakeley  said,  as  if  out  of  her 
thoughts  :  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Egerton  is  coming 
to  town." 

"  He  has  said  nothing  about  it  to  me," 
returned  Standish. 
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"He  mentioned  something  about  being 
in  town  after  Christmas,"  she  replied,  "  he 
has  written  to  me  two  or  three  times, 
chiefly  to  ask  for  Dorothy,  but  as  she  does 
not  seem  to  care  about  hearing  of  him,  I 
have  said  nothing.  When  he  does  come,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him." 

"  No  one  could  have  shown  better  feeling 
in  our  great  misfortune,  than  Egerton," 
said  Standish  thoughtfully,  "I  sincerely 
wish  he  had  gone  with  Callander !  Con- 
senting to  be  his  companion  was  a  real  act 
of  friendship." 

"Why  did  he  not  follow  him  then?" 
cried  Dorothy,  as  though  she  could  not 
.keep  back  the  words. 

"  When  Callander  literally  ran  away, 
Egerton  could  hardly  follow  him,"  returned 
Standish,  looking  at  Dorothy  as  if  sur- 
prised at  her  enmity  to  her  admirer. 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  like  Mr.  Egerton — 
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I  always  did.  He  lias  shown  himself  to  be 
full  of  good-feeling  and  refinement.  He 
sees  that  he  is  not  acceptable  to  Dorothy,  so 
he  keeps  out  of  the  way,"  said  Miss 
Oakeley.  "  Now,  I  think  Dorothy  is  a 
goose  ;  what  she  wants  I  can't  imagine. 
Mr.  Egerton  is  quite  fit  to  be  the  hero  of 
a  novel — and  so  well  off!  If  he  ever 
comes  forward  again,  I  shall  be  very  vexed 
if  you  do  not  accept  him.  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  angry  with  her  too,  Mr. 
Standish?" 

"  I !  "  exclaimed  Standish,  smiling  ;  "  I 
should  not  dare  to  interfere.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  small  volcano  Dorothy  is." 

She  did  not  speak.  Her  pale  cheek 
flushed,  then  grew  whiter  than  before. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  she  said  ;  "  my  eyes 
ache.  I  must  say  good-night.  If  I  can 
only  go  to  sleep  while  I  am  sleepy  it  will 
be  delightful." 
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She  rose,  and  left  the  room  without  fur- 
ther farewell. 

"  What  a  curious,  implacable  little  thing 
she  is,"  said  Miss  Oakeley,  looking  after 
her.  "  I  do  wonder  what  her  objection  to 
Mr.  Egerton  can  be  !  Is  she  in  love  with 
anyone  else  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  exclaimed  Standish, 
impatiently.  "  You  are  more  likely  to  know 
than  I  am  ! — at  least,  she  is  more  likely  to 
confide  in  you  than  in  me.  I  suppose  it 
does  not  inevitably  follow  that,  because  a 
man  happens  to  be  good-looking,  smooth- 
tongued, rich,  that  he  must  be  irresistible 
to  all  women  !  " 

"  Perhaps  not  to  every  woman,  but  to  a 
large  majority.  I  do  not  think  you  like 
ftandal  Egerton  somehow,  yourself,  Mr. 
Standish  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do  not  dislike  or  like  him, 
Miss  Oakeley,  and  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
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struck  by  the  kind  feeling  he  has  shown 
poor  Callander.  But  I  have  met  fellows 
that  are  more  companionable  to  me." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  re- 
turned Miss  Oakeley,  in  a  philosophic  tone ; 
"  now,  I  confess  that  if  Mr.Egerton  were 
to  make  love  to  me,  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  very  hard-hearted  to  him." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  so  ?  "  asked  Standish, 
laughing  at  her  candour.  "  It  is  a  pity  he 
should  lose  a  chance." 

"  Oh,  nonsense ! "  said  she,  good-hu- 
mouredly.  "  Mr.  Egerton  will  never  lose  a 
chance  he  cares  to  seize.  I  am  not  his 
style.  Now,  he  is,  or  was,  really  fond  of 
little  Dorothy.  It  would  be  such  an  excel- 
lent settlement  for  her !  Her  poor  sister's 
death  has  broken  up  her  home.  I  don't 
fancy  Herbert  will  settle  anywhere.  He 
will  go  back  to  India.  I  may  marry.  She 
hates  Mrs.   Callander,  who  wouldn't  have 
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her  at  any  price.  You  are  not  old  enough 
to  set  up  housekeeping  with  her,  and  if  you 
marry,  your  wife  would  be  sure  to  hate 
Dorothy,  so " 

"What  a  string  of  impossibilities,"  inter- 
rupted Standish,  with  a  rather  forced  laugh. 
"  According  to  you  there  is  no  refuge  for 
poor  Dorothy  but  marriage  with  Eger- 
ton !  " 

"  Not  a  bad  alternative ! "  cried 
Henrietta. 

"As  to  myself,"  continued  Standish, 
"As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  few  weeks' 
leave,  I  shall  go  to  Spain  myself.  I 
cannot  sit  down  quietly  while  the  blood- 
thirsty villain  that  robbed  us  of  Mabel  is 
at  liberty.  I  don't  allow  myself  to  speak 
of  him  or  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  before 
Dorothy,  but  nothing  in  my  whole  life  has 
cut  me  up  as  this  has  !  She  was  an  angel, 
the  sweetest  soul  that  ever  breathed !     I 
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wonder  poor  Callander  can  know  a  mo- 
ment's rest  till  he  has  had  the  murderer 
hung.  His  extraordinary  apathy  proves  he 
is  not  in  a  normal  condition.  After  him,  I 
am  his  wife's  nearest  friend,  and  I  feel  that 
the  duty  of  tracking  the  murderous  devil 

devolves  upon  me." 

•  *  *  #  * 

The  first  lengthening  days  of  spring  have 
a  saddening  effect  on  those  who  have 
suffered.  To  Dorothy,  and,  indeed,  to  her 
affectionate  friend,  Henrietta,  it  was  a 
melancholy  period.  The  little  ones  had 
ceased  to  ask  for  "  Papa "  or  "  Mama," 
and  her  guardian's  visits  were  the  only 
bits  of  sunshine  in  Dorothy's  life.  She 
watched  with  almost  motherly  interest  the 
growth  of  the  baby-boy,  the  unfolding  of 
the  little  girl's  intelligence.  But  the 
supreme  solace  was  the  warm,  thoughtful 
sympathy   of   Standish.       Their   conversa- 
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tions  were  always  a  source  of  tranquil 
pleasure,  but  when  he  did  not  come  for 
two  or  three  days,  her  sense  of  desolation 
was  almost  insupportable. 

Meanwhile,  Standish  found  his  position 
improved,  his  prospects  brightening,  since 
his  successful  conduct  of  the  business  con- 
fided to  him  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  also  the 
amount  of  work  he  had  to  attend  to  was 
greatly  increased,  so  the  time  he  could 
place  at  his  ward's  disposal  was  less  than 
formerly. 

Hastening,  one  dim  afternoon,  up  Pall 
Mall,  and  looking  out  for  an  empty  hansom, 
he  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Egerton. 

He  knew  the  figure  and  bearing,  but  was 
almost  uncertain  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
face,  so  changed  was  it  in  many  ways. 

The  large  eyes  were  sunken,  and  had  a 
pained,   hunted    expression.       The   cheeks 
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looked  hollow,  the  clear,  olive  tint  had  be- 
come a  dusky  pallor,  a  large  moustache  hid 
his  mouth,  and  altered  him  still  more. 

"  Why,  Egerton !  " 

"  Standish !  I  was  on  my  way  to  leave 
my  card  at  your  lodgings,  to  let  you  know  I 
was  in  town." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  When  did 
you  come  up  ?  " 

"  Yesterday.  I  am  putting  up  at  Long's. 
I  have  given  up  my  rooms  in  the  Albany. 
I  am  thinking  of  trying  a  little  elephant- 
shooting  in  Africa  if  Callander  does  not 
want  me.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  Which  way  are  you  going  ? 
I  will  come  with  you." 

"  Dorothy  had  a  few  lines  from  him,  too, 

last  week,"  said  Standish,   as  they  walked 

on ;  "  he  had  been  to  see  his   mother   at 

Nice  and  spoke  of  returning  to  England." 

"  So  he  does  to  me.       He  is,  for  the  first 
vol  ii.  27 
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time,  anxious  to  know  what  success  has  at- 
tended our  efforts.  I  trust  he  will  return 
quite  himself." 

There  was  an  indescribable  melancholy 
in  Egerton's  voice  that  struck  Standish,  and 
he  felt  some  surprise  as  well  as  increased 
interest  in  his  companion. 

"  How  is  Miss  Wynn  ? "  continued 
Egerton  ;  "  I  have  heard  of  her  now  and 
then  from  Miss  Oakeley,  and  I  should 
greatly  like  to  see  her  before  I  leave 
England,  if  she  will  see  me." 

This  was  said  in  a  constrained  voice, 
with  pauses,  and  breaks,  as  though  he 
forced  himself  to  utter  the  words  mechani- 
cally. 

"  Just  now,  I  am  sure  Dorothy  will  not 
see  you  or  anyone.  The  boy  is  rather 
seriously  ill  with  bronchitis,  rather  a  bad 
business  for  so  small  a  chap.  His  aunt 
never  leaves  him.     It  would  be  an  awful 
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shock  to  Callander  to  arrive  and  find  no 
son.  It  is  all  very  hard  on  such  a  mere 
girl  as  Dorothy.  But  she  has  more  of  a 
backbone  than  her  sweet,  pretty  sister 
had " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Egerton,  hastily. 
"  Tell  me,  how  is  it  that  flighty  Miss 
Oakeley  has  stuck  so  steadily  to  her  role  of 
comforter  ?  " 

"  Her  heart  is  better  than  her  head,"  re- 
turned Standish.  "  Henrietta  Oakeley  has 
proved  herself  a  capital  woman,  I  have 
grown  quite  fond  of  her.  She  would  make 
an  admirable  wife  to  any  man  who  knew 
how  to  manage  her" 

"  Oh,    indeed !  "  with    a  languid    smile. 

"  Tell  me   more  about  the   report  of  that 

Consul  of  which  you  wrote  to  me.     I  don't 

understand  why  they  have   not  made  more 

diligent    search    for   that    fellow   you    all 

suspect — Pedro." 

27* 
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"  We  suspect !  Don't  you  ?  Come  and 
dine  with  me  at  the  club  to-night  and  we 
will  discuss  it  all ;  now  I  must  go  on  to 
Miss  Oakeley's.  I  have  not  heard  how  the 
boy  is  to-day." 

"  Let  me  come  with  you,  I  must  see 
them  again."  It  seemed  to  Standish  from 
the  tone  of  his  voice  that  the  necessity  was 
not  an  agreeable  one. 

"  Come  by  all  means,"  he  returned.  They 
were  soon  bowling  along  towards  Ken- 
sington. 

Miss  Oakeley  was  not  at  home  when 
they  reached  the  house.  But  Collins,  who 
remained  as  the  factotum,  protector,  and 
semi-dictator  of  the  joint  household,  said 
that  she  would  be  soon  in. 

The  gentlemen  were  therefore  shown  up 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  a  tea-table  was 
set  ready  for  the  absent  mistress. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  Dorothy,  if  you  don't 
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mind,  Egerton,"  said  Standish,  after  mov- 
ing somewhat  restlessly  to  and  fro,  looking 
at  the  papers  and  periodicals  that  lay 
about.  "  She  generally  mounts  guard  about 
this  time,  when  the  Nurse,  you  remember, 
Mrs.  McHugh,"  Egerton  nodded  his  head 
with  a  slightly  impatient  movement,  "  goes 
to  tea." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  returned  the  other. 

Standish  had  hardly  left  the  room,  when 
Miss  Oakeley  entered  it ;  she  was  richly 
dressed,  with  abundance  of  black  fur  on 
her  cloak  and  round  her  throat,  and  looked 
very  handsome. 

"  Oh !  dear  me,  Mr.  Egerton,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  ears  when  Collins  said  you  were  here. 
But  do  you  know  you  are  looking  fright- 
fully ill  ?  You  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  do 
you  ?  You  ought  to  go  away  to  some  warm, 
cheerful  place.     Eeally  the  gloominess  of 
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winter  in  England  is  quite  suicidal,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  return  the  compliment,  Miss 
Oakeley !  You  are  looking  remarkably 
well !  It  is  an  age  since  we  met.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  see  Miss  Wynn,  and  for  the 
cause — the  little  boy,  Standish  tells  me,  is 
seriously  ill." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  but  he  is  a  shade  better 
to-day.  Dorothy  has  been  so  unhappy 
about  him.  It  would  have  been  terrible 
if  Herbert  had  returned  to  find  no  baby- 
boy,  and  aunt  Callander  would  have  been 
sure  to  say  he  died  from  neglect.  I  am 
very  fond  of  aunt  Callander,  she  has  many 
good  points,  but  she  does  fancy  such  queer 
things !  I  am  dying  to  see  Herbert  again ! 
Of  course,  it  has  been  an  awful  blow,  but 
men  don't  grieve  for  ever.  He  is  really  a 
young  man,  and  ought  to  throw  himself 
into  his  career.      And  he  is  such  a  good 
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fellow !  You  know  my  deep  interest  in  him 
is  of  old  date  ;  won't  you  take  a  cup  of 
tea  ?  " 

"  No — no  thank  you,"  and  Egerton,  who 
had  started  up  and  gone  t-o  the  fire-place 
while  she  spoke,  now  sat  down  and  kept 
very  still  while  Henrietta  insisted  on  giving 
him  some  tea,  and  cross-examined  him 
as  to  his  health,  his  life  at  his  country 
seat,  and  a  dozen  other  topics,  while  he 
answered  in  monosyllables  and  looked  as 
if  he  were  on  the  rack. 

Meantime,  Standish  mounted  the  stair  to 
the  day  nursery,  where  he  had  generally 
spoken  to  Dorothy  during  the  boy's  ill- 
ness. The  little  fellow  had  taken  a  severe 
cold,  which  turned  to  bronchitis. 

"Oh,  Paul,  he  is  better!"  exclaimed 
Dorothy,  from  the  inner  room,  as  soon  as 
she  heard  his  knock  at  the  door. 

"  That's  right,  I  thought  the  little  fellow 
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would    pull     through,    he    is     a    regular 
Trojan." 

"  He  was  in  great  danger  yesterday, 
but  the  night  was  better,  and  now  he 
breathes  much  more  freely." 

"  And  now,  I  hope  you  will  take  some 
care  of  yourself  Dorothy!  You  look  as 
if  you  had  not  slept  for  a  week." 

"  Not  so  long  as  that,  but  I  should  like 
a  nice  quiet  sleep  without  any  dreams," 
and  she  sighed. 

"Are  you  still  so  frightened  at  night  ?  " 
asked  Standish,  looking  down  into  her 
eyes  with  a  glance  so  wistfully  compas- 
sionate that  Dorothy  felt  the  delightful 
sense  of  his  affectionate  sympathy  send 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  shivering  through 
her. 

"  No,  I  am  less  frightened,  but  I  dream 
continuously." 

"I  have  left  a  visitor    with   Miss  Oake- 
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ley,"  resumed  Standish,  placing  a  chair 
for  Dorothy,  while  he  stood  by  the  high 
fender.      "  A    visitor    who    wishes  to    see 

you." 

Dorothy  looked  up  with  a  starred  ex- 
pression.    "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"Egerton!  I  met  him  just  now  by 
accident,  and  he  came  on  here  with  me." 

Dorothy  rose,  and  came  beside  Standish 
before  she  replied,  then  she  said  in  a  low 
rapid  tone,  "  I  cannot  see  him,  Paul,  you 
will  not  ask  me,  it  is  quite  —  quite 
impossible." 

"I  shall  not  ask  you  to  do  anything 
you  don't  like,  Dorothy,  but  later  on  you 
really  must  get  over  this  prejudice.  You 
must  see  Egerton  some  day." 

"  I  will  try,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of 
slight  shiver,  "  but  you  must  give  me 
time." 

"  You   will    tell    me    your  reasons,  for 
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it  is  quite  unintelligible  this  reluctance  of 
yours  to  meet  him." 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  looking  down 
and  drawing  her  handkerchief  nervously 
through  her  fingers,  "he  would  remind 
me  so  of  everything,  and  I  never  did 
like  him,  not,  at  least,  after  just  the 
first " 

"  He  was  very  fascinating  at  first, 
certainly,"  said  Standish,  with  a  slight 
smile.  "  I  remember  your  comparing  him 
to  various  heroes — let  me  see — Don  John 
of  Austria,  Sir  Philip    Sidney,  and " 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  that  time,  Paul, 
it  was  too — too  happy." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Dorothy,"  taking 
her  hand,  "  I  will  not  tease  you  to  do 
anything  you  do  not  like  ;  promise  to 
come  for  a  long  walk  with  me  to-morrow, 
if  the  boy  continues  to  hold  his  ground. 
You  must  not  play  tricks  with  your  health, 
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you  are  not  exactly  a  giant,  my  dear 
ward." 

Dorothy  made  no  reply,  she  stood 
very  still,  her  hand  in  that  of  Standish, 
while  he  looked  with  grave,  thoughtful 
consideration  at  the  slight  girlish  figure, 
the  half-averted  pathetic  face,  the  sweet 
quivering  mouth.  It  was  sad  to  see  the 
traces  of  sorrow  on  so  young  a  creature, 
especially  as  there  was  some  element  in 
her  sorrow  which  he  could  not  quite 
make  out.  Standish  sighed  a  short  deep 
sigh,  at  which  Dorothy  started  from  her 
thoughts,  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said  Standish. 
"  If  it  is  fine  to-morrow,  you  will  be  ready 
for  me  at  two  ?  We  will  have  a  ramble 
round  the  gardens." 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.  You  are  very 
good  to  me  Paul.  Can  I  ever  show  you 
how  grateful  lam?" 
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"  Don't  talk  of  gratitude.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  such  a  thing  between  us." 

"  Good-bye,  for  the  present,  Paul— till 
to-morrow." 

Dinner  passed  heavily  enough.  What- 
ever subject  Standish  started  Egerton  let 
drop,  though  occasionally  he  seemed  to 
spur  himself  to  talk.  -It  appeared  to 
Standish  the  longest  meal  of  which  he  had 
ever  partaken.  The  waiter  had  placed  the 
dessert  before-  them  when  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  Standish,  who,  glancing  over  the 
lines,  of  which  there  were  several,  ex- 
claimed with  some  excitement,  "By 
Heaven !  we  may  get  a  clue  at  last !  It 
is  from  Eastport.  '  Some  important 
evidence  offered  by  a  newly- arrived  sailor. 
Come  if  possible.' " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


When  Standish  finished,  Egerton  did  not 
speak  for  a  moment  or  two.  He  stared  at 
his  companion  in  an  odd  bewildered  way, 
and  crumbled  the  bread  which  lay  beside 
him,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
about. 

a  I  wonder  what  this  fellow  can  have  to 
tell  ?  "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  I  suppose  he 
is  some  pal  of  the  suspected  Spaniard  turn- 
ing King's  evidence."  Egerton  poured 
out  a  glass  of  wine  and  drank  it  off  as 
soon  as  he  had  spoken,  "  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  judge  for 
myself.  I  shall  run  down  to  Eastport 
to-morrow." 
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"  So  shall  I,"  returned  Standish. 
"  There's  a  train  at  eight- thirty.  It  will 
land  us  at  Eastport  by  eleven  to-morrow 
morning.  I'll  telegraph  to  Briggs  to  have 
the  man  at  his  office  to  meet  us." 

"  If  you  cannot  get  away  easily,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  and  report  to  you,''  said 
Egerton,  glancing  sharply  at  him  and 
dropping  his  eyes  again. 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it.  I  shall  look 
in  at  Lady  E — 's  to-night  and  say  a  word 
to  my  chief.  I  shall  see  Sidney,  too,  a  man 
who  sometimes  takes  my  work.  Lord  E — 
is  greatly  interested  in  this  business,  and 
there  is  nothing  very  special  going  on.  I 
can  be  very  well  spared." 

"  If  it  is  necessary,  then,  for  both  to 
go " 

"  I  think  it  decidedly  necessary,"  inter- 
rupted Standish.  "  In  Callander's  absence 
I  am  the  nearest  friend  to  the  murdered 
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woman."  Egerton  did  not  reply  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  Standish  called  for 
and  filled  in  a  telegram  form.  "  Send  it  at 
once.  It  will  be  delivered  at  cock-crow 
to-morrow  if  it  be  too  late  to-night.  Now, 
Egerton,  I  must  write  a  few  letters  and 
excuse  myself  to  Dorothy  Wynn,  with 
whom  I  promised  to  walk  to-morrow.  The 
poor  little  soul  is  fretting  her  life  out. 
I  shall  not  give  her  the  least  clue  to 
the  real  reason  why  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  town  to-morrow.  I  must  say  I 
am  fiercely  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
this  man's  revelations  may  lead  up  to. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Dillon. 
I  wish  we  could  slip  him  at  the  new 
witness." 

"  He  was  in  town  a  day  or  two  ago.  He 
called  at  my  rooms,  but  I  had  not  come 
to  town.  Bauer,  my  man,  was  there  (I 
sent  him  on  first,  to  have  things  ready),  so 
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he  paid  him  a  visit,  and  seems  to  have 
inspected  the  premises,  for  Bauer  was  much 
displeased  ;  he  said  he  had  no  business  to 
pry  and  ask  questions  about  a  gentleman 
like  me.  But  I  told  him  it  was  only  the 
force  of  habit." 

"I  think  I  will  send  a  line  to  his 
address.  I  should  like  him  to  be  with  us 
to-morrow.  He  is  an  amazingly  shrewd 
fellow,  but  I  have  an  unpleasant  feeling 
that  an  opposite  party,  if  there  were  an 
opposite  party,  could  generally  induce  him 
to  see  what  they  wished,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  golden  salve  to  the  palm  of  his 
hand." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  asked  Egerton  gravely. 

"Yes  ;  I  may  do  him  injustice,  but  that 
is  my  impression." 

Egerton  thought  for  an  instant  and 
then  said,  "I  will  leave  you  to  your  letters, 
Standish.     I   want    to    write   some  myself 
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before  I  go  to  bed.  We'll  meet,  then,  at 
Waterloo  to-morrow  morning.  But  should 
anything  occur  to  prevent  you,  I  shall  go 
on  alone." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  be  there." 

"  By  the  way,"  resumed  Egerton,  "  as 
I  have  Dillon's  address,  why  should  I 
not  look  him  up  ?  I  £can  explain  matters 
and  arrange  for  him  to  accompany  us." 

"  You  might  try,"  said  Standish,  "  but  I 
fancy  it  is  not  easy  to  find  him  in,  nor  do 
I  think  he  likes  following  the  trail  in 
company." 

Egerton  took  the  card. and  put  it  in  his 
note-book,  then  nodding  good-night  to  his 
host,  went  away  witlfa  rapid  step. 

"  I   am    sorry  to    disappoint   Dorothy," 

thought  Standish,  as  he  placed  paper  and 

ink    before    him    on    the     library    table, 

"  Life  would-  be  very  dull  to  me  without 

her  and  Henrietta  Oakeley.     What  an  im- 
vol.  ii.  28 
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provement  a  touch  of  real  feeling  has  been 

to  Henrietta — even  physically.     She  looks 

uncommonly  handsome  sometimes,"  and  he 

applied  himself  to  his  letters. 

*  *  *  #  # 

The  next  morning  was  wild  and  gloomy, 
with  bursts  of  wind  and  lashes  of  sudden 
heavy  rain.  Egerton  did  not  fail  to  join 
Standish  at  Waterloo,  and  they  accom- 
plished the  journey  almost  in  silence,  after 
the  latter  had  informed  him  that  he  had 
failed  to  find  Dillon.  The  porter  at  the 
hotel  informed  him  that  Dillon  had  been 
there  that  morning,  and  would  probably 
call  the  next,  but  his  coming  and  going 
were  extremely  uncertain.  Egerton  had 
therefore  left  a  note  for  him. 

When  they  reached  Eastport  the  well- 
known  common  was  half  hidden  by  thick 
sheets  of  rain  sweeping  before  a  wild  south- 
easter,   while    the   heavy,  leaden-coloured, 
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threatening  waves  thundered  along  the 
beach. 

Neither  uttered  the  thoughts  which  the 
sight  of  the  familiar  place  conjured  up  in 
both.  Once  a  sigh  so  deep  as  to  be  almost 
a  moan,  broke  from  Egerton,  and  he  said 
in  a  hoarse  tone,  "  What  an  ending  to  it 
all !  " 

After  a  short  halt  at  the  hotel  they  drove 
to  the  office  of  the  lawyer  who  had  been 
instructed  to  act  for  Colonel  Callander, 
should  his  offer  of  a  reward  produce  any 
result. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  a  short,  dumpy  man, 
with  whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin,  and 
a  round,  jovial  face.  He  rolled  some- 
what in  his  walk — indeed,  gave  strangers 
the  impression  of  being  a  "  sea-going 
solicitor." 

He  was  a  little  exalted  in  his  own  esteem 

by   being   mixed  up  with  such  swells  as 

28* 
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Standish  and  Egerton,  and  by  the  sort  of 
halo  the  whole  business  had  cast  around 
him.     He  received  them  cordially. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen  !  The 
man — Tom  Eitson — about  whom  I  wrote, 
has  not  come  yet,  but  he  will  be  here 
presently.  I  don't  know  that  what  he  has 
to  tell  is  of  much  importance.  Step  into 
my  private  office." 

As  he  threw  an  inner  door  open,  a  sailor 
of  ordinary  type  presented  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  office. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Eitson  !  Come 
along." 

They  all  went  in  the  private  room,  where 
Standish  at  once  took  a  chair.  Egerton 
remained  standing,  and  the  lawyer  re- 
treated to  his  usual  fortress,  the  arm-chair 
behind  his  knee-hole  table. 

The  sailor,  holding  his  cap  in  both  hands 
somewhat    nervously,  but  with  an  air    of 
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some  importance,  kept  rather  close  to  the 
door. 

"Come,  Eitson,"  said  the  lawyer,  "tell 
these  gentlemen  your  story." 

Eitson  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  began,  "  this  was  the  way 
of  it.  You  see,  I'm  an  Eastport  man,  and 
I  shipped  aboard  the  Macedonia,  one  of 
the  Commercial  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's ships,  in  London  Dock  in  September 
last.  We  put  in  here  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  I  had  leave  to  go  and  see  some 
of  my  friends  as  live  out  Westdene  way, 
but  I  was  to  be  at  my  post  at  seven 
next  morning,  as  we  were  to  sail  with  the 
tide." 

Egerton  muttered  a  half- inarticulate 
exclamation  of  impatience,  and  Briggs  said 
aloud,  "  Come,  get  on,  my  man." 

"  I  must  tell  you  it  all  from  beginning  to 
end,"  he  said,  "  or  I  can't  do  it  no  way." 
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"  Give  him  his  head,"  murmured 
Standish,  iu  a  low  tone. 

"So,"  continued  Eitson,  "as  my  aunt's 
husband  was  a  jovial,  hospitable  chap,  I 
thought  I'd  not  stay  there  all  night,  for 
maybe  I'd  drink  a  drop  too  much,  and 
oversleep  myself.  We  sat  talkin'  and 
chattin'  till  past  midnight.  Then  I  says 
good-bye,  and  started  to  walk  into  East- 
poit.  I  had  had  a  drop,  but  only  a  drop. 
I  knew  what  I  was  about.  It  was  dark 
when  I  set  out,  but  by-an'-by  the  moon 
rose,  and  by  the  time  I  struck  the  top  of 
the  Common,  there  was  plenty  of  light, 
though  every  now  and  again  a  big  cloud 
would  come  sailing  across  the  moon. 
When  I  got  alongside  a  pretty  bit  of  a 
house,  the  first  you  come  to  after  crossing 
the  sand-hills  from  Westdene,  I  thought 
how  quiet  and  comfortable  everything 
looked,    and    thought    there    was    a    faint 
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glimmer  of  light  in  one  of  the  lower 
windows,  nigh  the  near  end  of  the  house. 
While  I  was  looking  and  thinking,  a  figure 
comes  out  of  a  gate  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  carrying  a  short  ladder  on  his 
shoulder.  He  put  it  down  and  stood  with 
one  arm  round  it,  through  the  rungs,  as  if 
thinking  what  he'd  do  next.  There  was 
something  so  quiet  and  steadfast  in  his 
way,  that  it  never  struck  me  he  could 
be  after  any  mischief,  though  it  did  seem  a 
bit  queer  his  being  there  with  a  ladder  at 
that  hour.  Just  then  the  Eastport  clocks 
chimed  out  three-quarters — I  guessed  it 
must  be  quarter  to  two,  and  that  I  had 
best  make  for  the  town  as  fast  as  I  could. 
When  I  got  a  few  paces  off,  I  turned  and 
looked  back,  but  not  a  sign  of  the  man 
or  the  ladder  could  I  see.  I  got  into  the 
old  Mermaid  Tavern,  and  to  bed.  Next 
morning  we  sailed." 
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"  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  this  oc- 
currence ?  "  asked  Briggs. 

"  I  do,  sir.  It  was  the  twenty-second  of 
September,  and  the  birthday  of  my  aunt's 
youngest  boy,  so  we  drank  an  extra  glass 
of  grog  to  his  health.  Of  course  I  thought 
no  more  about  it.  We  had  an  uncommon 
rough  passage  across  the  Bay,  and  were 
obliged  to  put  into  Gibraltar  to  refit.  Then 
we  went  on  to  Constantinople,  from  that 
to  Port  Said,  and  back,  and  I  was  left 
behind  in  hospital.  Altogether,  I  have 
been  over  six  months  out  of  England, 
for  I  came  home  as  third  officer  of  a 
small  sailing  ship,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
slow  tub." 

"  When  did  you  land  here  ? "  asked 
Standish. 

"  Four  days  ago,  sir.  Then  I  heard  of 
the  murder,  and  the  reward,  so  I  came 
along  here  to  tell  what  I  had  seen  that 
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night,  and  you  can  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth." 

"  What  was  the  man  like — the  man  you 
saw  with  the  ladder  ?  "  continued  Standish. 

"  A    tall,    straight    kind    of     a     chap, 

about "     He  paused,  and  gazed  hard 

at  Egerton.  "  About  this  gentleman's 
height  and  build." 

Egerton  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
stature,  and  looked  straight  at  the  speaker 
with  a  stern,  set  expression,  as  if  nerving 
himself  to  face  some  imminent  danger. 

"  Look  well,"  he  said.  "  Much  may 
depend  on  the  apparent  height  and  size  of 
the  figure  you  saw." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Eitson,  slowly.  "  He 
was  about  your  height,  but  a  trifle  broader 
it  seems  to  me  now." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  "  asked  Standish. 

"  In  a  longish  jacket — something  like  a 
seaman's  jacket ;    but  what  I  noticed  most 
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was  that  he  had  neither  hat  nor  cap  on. 
Clothes  and  head  an'  all  looked  dark.  Of 
course  I  could  not  see  very  clear — the  light 
was  shifty,  and  there  was  the  garden  and 
strip  of  common  between  me  and  him." 

"  Did  he  look  like  a  seafaring  man  ? " 
asked  Briggs. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  warn't  unlike  one.  You 
see,  I  didn't  take  time  to  look  much,  for,  as 
I  said  before,  it  didn't  strike  me  as  he 
hadn't  a  right  to  be  there  —  he  moved 
deliberate  like." 

"  It  sounds  rather  corroborative  of  our 
suspicions,"  said  Standish  to  Egerton. 
"  You  are  certainly  like  that  Spanish  sailor 
in  height  and  figure  !  He  would  not  have 
worn  his  red  cap  on  such  an  errand, 
either !  "  Egerton  bent  his  head  in  acqui- 
escence, but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  heard  tell  of  that  Spanish  chap,"  re- 
sumed   Eitson,     "  and    I    well    remember 
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passing  a  foreign-looking  craft  a  couple  of 
hours  after  we  weighed  anchor.  She  was 
on  much  the  same  tack  as  we  were,  but  the 
breeze  had  failed  her,  and  we  soon  showed 
her  our  heels.  I  read  her  name  as  we 
passed,  Veloz." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  get  much  help  out 
of  this,"  said  Briggs,  as  he  made  a  note  or 
two  on  the  paper  before  him. 

"Not  at  present,  but  it  may  come  in 
usefully  hereafter,"  observed  Standish.  "  I 
should  like  this  good  fellow's  evidence 
taken  down  and  duly  sworn  to,  that  it  may 
be  available  in  his  absence." 

"  That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Standish.  I'll 
see  to  it." 

"  Can  you  remember  anything  else  that 
might  possibly  lead  to  the  identification  of 
this  man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  can,  sir.  I  did  fancy, 
when  he  was  turned  half  towards  me  that 
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there  was  something  reddish  under  his 
jacket,  or  facing  the  jacket." 

Egerton  compressed  his  lips  and  made  a 
slight  movement,  as  if  going  to  step  towards 
the  speaker,  but  checked  himself  and 
continued  profoundly  still. 

"Ha!"  cried  Briggs,  "I  remember 
those  vagabonds  generally  wore  red 
bands  or  sashes  under  their  jackets.  I 
think  this  thickens  the  case  against  the 
Spaniard." 

"Yes,  it  looks  like  it,"  said  Standish 
thoughtfully.  "  All  I  hope  and  trust  is  that 
the  poor  girl  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
murderer — that  she  never  woke.  God !  it 
is  too  terrible  to  think  of  !"  he  added,  with 
sudden  deep  emotion. 

Egerton  grasped  the  back  of  a  huge 
high-backed  chair  near  him,  saying  in  a 
low,  fierce  tone  :  "  And  he  still  lives  !  " 
He  drew  out  his  purse  and  put  some  money 
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in  Eitson's  hand.  "  That's  for  your  trouble," 
he  added.  a  Standish,  there  is  no  more  to 
learn.  You  will  find  me  at  the  hotel,"  and 
hastily  left  the  room. 

"  He's  been  pretty  bad  ?  "  said  Mr.  Briggs, 
looking  after  him.  "  I  heard  he  had  fever. 
He  hasn't  picked  up  much  since." 

sl  No ;  the  winter  is  against  him,"  said 
Standish.  After  arranging  with  Briggs  to 
have  Eitson's  deposition  properly  taken 
and  attested,  also  that  he  should  inform 
the  lawyer  what  vessel  lie  joined,  and  her 
destination,  invited  Briggs  to  luncheon, 
which  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline, 
so  Standish  departed,  glad  to  be  free  to 
return  to  town  that  evening. 

First,  however,  wrapping  himself  in  his 
ulster,  he  faced  the  rain  and  storm  to  walk 
round  the  pretty  villa,  where  he  had  spent 
such  tranquil,  happy  hours.  With  a  heavy 
heart  he  contrasted  that  picture  and  this. 
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What  weighed  most  upon  his  mind  was  a 
strong  conviction  that  something  sadder 
yet  was  to  come.  He  feared  the  effect  of 
the  terrible  strain  on  Callander's  nervous 
system.  His  long,  lonely  wanderings  would 
increase  his  natural  depression.  The  best 
chance  for  healing  his  wounds  was  in  the 
remedy  provided  by  nature  in  the  love  and 
care  due  to  his  children.  Standish  thought 
with  infinite  compassion  of  the  bereaved 
husband.  He  seemed  to  realise  with 
extraordinary  force  what  the  loss  of  a 
sweet  beloved  wife  must  be.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  bear  up  under 
such  a  trial.  After  all,  an  old  bachelor's 
life  is  almost  unavoidably  poverty-stricken. 
Then  he  wondered  vaguely  what  crochet 
had  turned  Callander  from  the  friendly, 
hearty  confidence  he  had  always  shown  to 
his  wife's  guardian,  to  the  silent  estrange- 
ment  of    the   last   few   months.     On   this 
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puzzle  he  had  often  meditated,  and  had  as 
often  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  in- 
explicable. 

When  he  reached  the  hotel,  he  found 
Egerton  impatiently  awaiting  him.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
where  luncheon  was  laid,  and  on  the 
table  stood  a  carafe  of  brandy,  more  than 
half  empty.  The  sight  of  it  reminded 
Standish  that  he  thought  Egerton  had 
drunk  an  unusual  amount  of  wine  the 
night  before. 

"  We  shall  scarcely  catch  the  train,"  said 
Egerton,  as  they  sat  down  to  a  hasty  meal, 
of  which  he  hardly  ate  anything. 

He  was  very  silent  during  the  hour 
which  ensued,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  hear 
the  comments  Standish  made  on  Eitson's 
story,  his  assertion  that  there  was  but  one 
man  about  the  premises.  He  only  remarked 
abruptly  :  "No,  I  never  thought  there  was 
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more  than  one  in  it,  and  I  fear — I  feel  sure 
lie  will  not  soon  be  caught." 

The  first  part  of  the  return  journey  was 
passed  in  nearly  complete  silence.  Then 
Egerton,  who  had  been  looking  at  a  con- 
tinental Bradshaw,  exclaimed  : 

"  Standish,  I  will  go  to  Spain  and  hunt 
up  this  Pedro  myself." 

"  Indeed  !     What,  has " 

"  I  have  frequently  thought  of  doing  it," 
interrupted  Egerton.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have 
not  felt  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
journey  hitherto.  But  I  am  the  right  man 
to  look  for  him  ;  I  speak  the  language ;  and 
he  is  probably  lurking  in  my  mother's 
country.  I  knew  most  of  the  influential 
families  in  Valencia  when  I  was  there  not 
many  years  ago.  They  will  not  have  quite 
forgotten  me.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  get  off 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Too  much  time 
has  been  lost  already." 
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"My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Standish,  "do 
not  be  rash.  Consult  your  medical  adviser. 
Even  your  success  will  not  bring  poor 
Mabel  back  to  life,  will  not  restore  the 
charm  of  his  existence  to  Callander, 
nor " 

"  Give  back  the  colour  and  savour  to 
mine,"  interrupted  Egerton  impulsively. 
"  I  assure  you,  Standish,  that  in  my  present 
mood  I  see  little  or  no  charm  in  life.     If  I 

could  bring  this There,  I  cannot  talk 

about  it.  You  do  not  dream  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  feelings  which  distract 
me.  He  stopped  abruptly,  and  then  went 
on  in  a  forced  tone :  "  I  am  not  quite  an 
Englishman,  you  see.  I  feel  more  acutely, 
none  of  you  quite  consider  me  an  out- 
and-out  Englishman.  See  how  Dorothy 
Wynn  refused  me  ;  she  couldn't  bear  me." 

"  The  whim  of  a  very  young  girl,"  urged 

Standish. 

vol.  ii.  29 
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Egerton  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  wonderful  ripeness  and 
decision  about  Miss  Wynn,"  he  said. 
"  She  is  more  like  twenty-nine  than  nine- 
teen. She  disliked  me  with  her  intellect 
as  well  as  her  heart.  However,  I  shall 
never  again  offend  in  the  same  way.  Yes, 
I'll  go  to  Spain.  It  has  no  associations 
with  the  immediate  past,  and  I  shall  go 
alone." 

"  You  had  better  go  with  Dillon.  I  fancy 
he  is  free  just  now."  Egerton  made  no 
answer,  nor  did  Standish  press  the  ques- 
tion. 

They  discussed  Egerton's  plans  till  they 
neared  the  Metropolis,  and  Standish  re- 
marked how  clear  and  defined  they  were. 
They  had  evidently  not  been  thought  out 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Then  they 
spoke  of  Callander's  probable  return,  and 
Standish  fancied  he  could  trace  a  certain 
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reluctance  on  his  companion's  part  to  meet 
his  friend. 

"  He  shrinks  from  the  pain  of  seeing 
him,"  thought  Standish.  "  It  is  natural 
enough,  especially  as  he  is  evidently 
weakened  and  depressed." 

At  Waterloo  they  parted,  each  going 
their  own  way.  Standish  found  various 
letters,  invitations,  and  notes  awaiting  him, 
amongst  them  one  from  Miss  Oakeley. 

"  Do  come  and  see  us  as  soon  as  you 
can.  We  have  heard  that  you  went  down 
to  Eastport,  and  are  dying  to  know  the 
reason  why.  Have  you  found  out  any- 
thing ? 

"  Imagine !    Mrs.   Callander  is  to  arrive 

the     day     after    to-morrow.        I    had    a 

letter   from    Miss    Booth  by.       The     poor 

old     thing     seems    quite     worn-out,     for 

my  aunt   has  been  very  unwell,  and  you 

29* 
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may    imagine    what    that    means   to   her 
attendants. 

"  If  Mr.  Egerton  is  with  you,  pray  bring 
him.     He  is  more  interesting  than  ever. 

"  Yours  truly, 
"  Henrietta  Oakeley." 

"  I  hope  to  heaven  Miss  Oakeley  has 
not  communicated  her  knowledge  or  sus- 
picions to  Dorothy,"  said  Standish  to 
himself,  when  he  finished  this  epistle.  "  I 
do  not  want  her  to  be  disturbed  with  any 
fresh  information,  she  is  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  nervous  depression  as  it  is.  I  wish 
Henrietta  Oakeley  would  take  her  and  the 
children  abroad,  to  some  place  quite  un- 
connected with  the  past.  I  must  talk  to 
her  about  this." 

Looking  at  his  watch  he  found  it  would 
not  be  too  late  to  present  himself  after 
dinner. 
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He  felt  somewhat  uneasy  until  he  had 
seen  Dorothy,  and  was  certain  the  first 
glance  at  her  face  would  tell  him  how 
much  she  knew. 

"  The  ladies  had  left  the  dinner  table 
and  were  in  the  drawing-room,"  Collins 
informed  the  late,  but  welcome,  visitor 
when  he  opened  the  door. 

Miss  Oakeley  was  at  the  piano  when 
Standish  was  shown  in,  and  Dorothy  sitting 
on  a  low  chair  by  the  fire  ;  the  dancing 
light  played  upon  the  red  golden  brown  of 
her  hair,  the  pale  oval  of  her  delicate 
pensive  face  ;  she  was  more  dressed  than  he 
had  yet  seen  her,  that  is,  her  black  dress 
was  opened  in  a  long  Y,  an  inner  edging  of 
white  crape  almost  filling  up  the  space,  her 
elbow  sleeves  showed  her  slight  white  arms. 
Standish  was  almost  frightened  to  see  how 
fragile,  how  fairy-like  she  looked,  she  ought 
now    to   be   looking   more    like   her   own 
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bright  self.  The  recuperative  powers  of 
youth  ought  to  assert  themselves  by  this 
time. 

At  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  she 
started  up  and  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come  at  once,  Paul ! 
I  knew  you  would." 

"  Mr.  Standish  !  This  is  delightful !  I 
am  dying  to  hear  what  took  you  away  to 
that  wretched  place,"  cried  Miss  Oakeley, 
coming  over  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  Yes,  Paul,  tell  us  everything,"  echoed 
Dorothy,  "  but  first  for  my  piece  of  good 
news.  I  had  quite  a  nice  letter  from  the 
Colonel.  He  will  be  home  in  a  week  or 
two." 

"  Ha  !  that  is  good,  indeed !  Now  I 
have  a  little,  a  very  little  to  tell  you.  It 
leads,  well  really  to  nothing,  and  it  is 
painful — do  you  still  wish  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"I  do !  "  said  Dorothy  in  a  stifled  voice. 
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"  Yes,  of  course  we  do,"  cried  Henrietta, 
drawing  a  low  easy  chair  by  the  fire. 
Dorothy  nestled  into  the  corner  of  a  sofa 
which  was  partially  in  shadow,  while 
Standish  placed  himself  on  an  ottoman  at 
Miss  Oakeley's  left. 

He  described  the  meeting  with  Eitson 
and  gave  a  brief  summary  of  his  communi- 
cation. He  could  not  well  make  out  what 
effect  the  narrative  had  upon  Dorothy,  as 
her  face  was  almost  hidden  from  him,  but 
when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  story 
where  Eitson  said  the  man  he  had  seen  with 
the  ladder  was  about  the  same  height  and 
size  as  Egerton,  she  uttered  an  inarticulate 
exclamation  and  leant  forward  as  if 
startled. 

"  How  extraordinary  !  "  cried  Henrietta 
Oakeley.  tt  I  call  this  very  important ;  it 
proves  to  me,  that  the  deed  must  have  been 
done   by  that   dreadful  horrid  sailor.     He 
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certainly  was  very  like  Mr.  Fgerton.  It 
seems  such  a  shame.  How  dreadfully  ill 
and  worn  he  looks,  poor  fellow!  I  feel 
quite  sorry  to  see  him.  Do  you  know,  I 
feel  so  convinced  it  was  one  of  those 
blood-thirsty  monsters  who  committed  the 
murder,  that  I  have  told  Collins  to  take 
that  wretched  parrot  and  sell  it  for  what 
he  likes.  Don't  you  remember,  Dorothy, 
how  I  exclaimed  at  the  strange  likeness  to 
Mr.  Egerton  ?  Dorothy,  what  is  the  matter, 
Dorothy  ?     Oh,  Mr.  Standish,  what " 

But  Standish  was  already  beside  her. 
Her  head  had  fallen  back  among  the 
cushions,  her  hands,  cold  and  deathlike,  lay 
helplessly  at  either  side. 

"  She  is  gone  !  She  has  fainted ! "  cried 
Standish,  in  despairing  tones.  "For  God's 
sake,  call  Nurse !  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  for  her  ! "  and  he  began  to  chafe  her 
hands  gently. 
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Henrietta  rushed  first  to  the  bell,  "which 
she  rang  furiously,  and  then  to  the  door, 
where  she  called  loudly  for  every  servant 
in  the  house,  till  the  room  was  half  full. 

"  Just  stand  back  every  one  of  you,  and 
leave  the  room  this  minute,"  cried  Mrs. 
McHugh,  authoritatively,  "  all  she  wTants  is 
air — and  quiet." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

DOROTHY    SPEAKS. 

Dorothy's  faintness  soon  passed  away, 
an  open  window  and  Nurse's  steady  gentle 
fanning  brought  her  to  herself. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  not  said 
anything  about  our  going  to  Fordsea,  I 
did  not  mean  to  tell  her,  she  cannot  stand 
any  allusion  to  the  dreadful  shock  she 
sustained  there !  Who  told  you  we  had 
gone  ?  "  said  Standish  impatiently  aside  to 
Miss  Oakeley, 

"  Collins  did,  he  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Egerton's  man.  Why  ?  Do  you  think  it 
was  that  made  her  faint  ?  I  believe  it  was 
over-fatigue." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mrs.  McHu^h.     The  next 
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moment    Dorothy     opened   her    eyes   and 
asked  feebly : 

"  What  is  the  matter  !  Oh,  Nurse  !  " 
— she  stopped,  puzzled  to  find  her  there. 

"  You  have  given  us  such  a  fright, 
Dorothy,"  exclaimed  Miss  Oakeley.  "  Mr. 
Standish  was  just  telling  us  everything  and 
you " 

A  ferocious  shake  of  the  head  from  Mrs. 
McHugh  arrested  her  words. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  all  now,"  said 
Dorothy,  a  look  of  fear  and  pain  mixed 
passing  over  her  face.  "  I  am  weak  and 
foolish.  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  all  this 
trouble," — she  sighed,  and  passing  her  hand 
over  her  brow,  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
put  back  her  long  thick  wavy  hair,  which 
had  got  into  some  disorder. 

"  Never  mind  it  now,  Miss  Dorothy,  my 
dear !  I'll  put  it  right,  you  come  away  to 
your  bed — that  will  be  best   for  you — I'll 
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sit  by  you  till  Miss  Oakeley  comes  up.     A 
good  sleep  will  make  you  all  right." 

"  You  can't  walk  upstairs,  Dorothy. 
Let  me  carry  you,"  said  Standish.  "You 
know  I  have  carried  you  many  a  time." 

"  Long  ago,  Paul  ! "  she  returned,  a 
colour  coming  into  her  cheek.  "  I  can 
walk  quite  well,  and  Nurse  will  be  with 
me,"  rising  and  steadying  herself  with  one 
hand  on  the  end  of  the  sofa. 

"  I  will  try  and  come  up  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Good-night,  dear,  good -night." 
Dorothy  half  turned  to  him,  but  seemed  so 
unsteady  on  her  feet,  that  Standish,  with- 
out more  words,  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  supported  her  upstairs — followed  by 
Mrs.  McHugh.  "  Send  me  word  how  she  is 
to-morrow,  Nurse,"  he  said  kindly,  "  I  shall 
be  very  anxious  until  I  have  your  report." 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  said  Nurse,  then  as 
he  went  down  the  stairs  again,  she  looked 
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after  him  and  added,  as  if  to  herself : 
"  Athen !  if  there  were  more  like  you  in  it, 
this  world  would  be  a  different  place.  Come 
now,  get  to  your  bed  as  quick  as  you  can, 
Miss  Dorothy." 

Henrietta  was  closing  the  piano  when 
Standish  returned  to  the  room. 

"  1  really  don't  know  what  we  should  do 
without  Nurse,"  she  began  immediately  she 
had  a  listener.  "  She  is  a  tower  of  refuge 
in  every  emergency,  but  she  is  a  bit  of  a 
tyrant  into  the  bargain." 

"  These  attacks  are  very  alarming,"  said 

Standish,  who  had  taken  his  position 
on  the  hearth,-  and  did  not  even  seem  to 
see  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  Attacks  ! "  she  never  fainted  before 
"  except  indeed  the  morning  she  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  her  poor  dead  sister, 
and  that  would  have  made  even  me  faint," 
cried  Henrietta. 
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"  Still,  allowing  for  the  terrible  shock, 
there  is  something  not  quite  natural  in  her 
grief,  considering  her  age !  She  always 
seems  oppressed  with  some  dread,  some  fear 
of  what  is  coming."' 

And  Standish  tried  to  calm  the  per- 
turbation of  his  spirit  by  walking  to  and 
fro. 

"  Not  more  than  you  might  expect  after 
all  she  has  gone  through  !  I  think  she  has 
been  terribly  anxious  too  about  Herbert, 
When  he  returns  she  will  probably  be  more 
at  rest.  Poor  Herbert !  I  am  sure  we  are 
both  ready  to  devote  ourselves  to  him  ;  but 
no  doubt  we  shall  find  him  greatly  recovered 
and  in  due  time  he  will  look  out  for  another 
wife.  Men  have  so  little  constancy — 
Heigho !  " 

"  She  was  always  a  fanciful,  imaginative 
creature,"  resumed  Standish,  continuing  his 
walk.     "  As   a  child,  she  was  much  more 
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distressed  about  visionary  wrongs  than  her 
sister,  though  she " 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Standish,  I  wish  you  would 
sit  down.  It  worries  me  to  see  any  one 
'  walking  the  quarter  deck,'  in  a  room." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  returned  smil- 
ing and  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  beside 
her. 

"  I  protest  you  are  as  anxious  and  watch- 
ful of  Dorothy  as  if  she  were  the  sole 
daughter  of  your  house  and  heart,"  continued 
Miss  Oakeley,  with  just  a  touch  of  peevish- 
ness in  her  tone. 

Standish  turned  to  her  with  something  of 
surprise  in  his  look. 

"  Do  I  seem  such  an  old  fogey  to  you, 
Miss  Oakeley  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It  is  a  just 
rebuff  to  my  conceit !  I  flattered  myself 
that  I  was  not  quite  obsolete  in  your 
estimation." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  reveal  what  my 
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opinion  of  you  is,"  she  replied,  holding  up 
her  fan  and  peeping  over  the  top  of  it,  for 
Henrietta  was  ready  for  flirtation  on  the 
shortest  notice  and  under  the  greatest 
difficulties. 

"  Then  I  shall  continue  to  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  your 
favour,  and  trouble  you  with  even  more 
numerous  visits  than  I  have  yet  inflicted  on 
you,  though  I  am  now  reluctantly  obliged 
to  say  good-night.  I  am  sure  Dorothy  will 
be  looking  for  you.  I  can  never  forget  all 
you  have  been  to  my  poor  little  ward." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  as  fond  of  her  as 
possible,  she  is  a  dear  thing.  Must 
you  go,  Mr.  Standish  ?  Will  you  come  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  and  oh,  here  !  here  is 
Herbert's  letter,  I  know  Dorothy  intended 
to  give  it  to  you.     Good-night." 

64  Till  to-morrow,  good  -  bye,"  said 
Standish. 
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"Beally,"  mused  Miss  Oakeley,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him,  "  I  think  Mr. 
Standish  is  developing  quite  a  fancy  for 
me.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection,  there 
is  something  very  attractive  about  him,  he 

is  so  self-possessed  and  decided." 

#  #  *  *  * 

Dorothy  shook  off  her  indisposition  com- 
pletely, indeed  she  seemed  to  enjoy  a  walk 
with  her  guardian  on  the  two  days  succeed- 
ing her  attack  of  faintness.  He  had  in- 
tended making  an  attempt  to  draw  from 
her  the  secret  reason  if  any,  of  the  kind  of 
nervous  dread  from  which  she  seemed  to 
suffer,  but  she  baffled  him  by  speaking 
more  cheerfully  than  usual  on  abstract 
subjects,  the  only  personal  matter  on  which 
she  dwelt  was  Eo'erton's  intention  of  goin^ 
to  Spain,  which  seemed  to  give  her  a  certain 
satisfaction.     On  the  third  afternoon  a  few 

lines  from  Standish  told  her  that  his  en- 
voi, ii.  30 
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gagements  would  not  allow  of  his  seeing 
her  till  late  the  following  day,  so  Dorothy- 
went  for  a  brisk  walk  with  the  children  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 

On  her  return,  Collins  told  her  that  Miss 
Oakeley  was  not  at  home,  so  Dorothy  went 
to  take  off  her  outdoor  garment,  before 
entering  the  drawing-room.  On  her  way 
she  met  Miss  Oakeley 's  maid,  who  said  her 
mistress  had  gone  out  again  on  foot  to  take 
some  books  to  the  Miss  Blackburns',  some 
young  ladies  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 

With  a  comfortable  sense  of  fatigue 
Dorothy  settled  herself  to  read,  but  found 
her  own  thoughts  more  interesting  than  the 
pages  before  her. 

Braced  by  the  air  and  exercise  she  had 
enjoyed,  she  made  a  strong  and  wise  effort 
to  reason  herself  out  of  the  cruel  morbid- 
ness which  had  laid  its  chill  grasp  upon 
her. 
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Should  she  not  be  more  faithful  to  her 
sister  by  striving  to  fulfil  the  duties  from 
which  she  had  been  torn,  than  by  letting 
herself  brood  over  her  sickening  sense  of 
Egerton's  treachery  and  murderous  revenge 
the  maddening  desire  to  punish  him,  abor- 
tive as  it  was  to  dream  of  so  doing,  save  at 
the  price  of  her  beloved  sister's  reputation  ? 
Then  when  the  bereaved  husband  returned 
should  she  not  have  a  fresh  and  absorbing 
object  in  trying  to  comfort  him  and  make 
his  life  endurable, — and  those  poor  dear 
children !  They  needed  all  the  care  a 
sound  healthy  mind  could  bestow,  and 
how  was  hers  to  remain  either  sound  or 
healthy  if  it  were  to  be  always  haunted 
by  the  thought,  that  she  herself  was  com- 
promised by  her  silence  regarding  her 
conviction  as  to  the  murderer.  "  Ven^e- 
ance  is  mine,  I  will  repay."     Yes  !  in  the 

hands  of  the  All  Wise  she  would  leave  the 

30* 
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matter ;  it  was  not  for  her  to  interfere,  nor 
to  permit  herself  to  dwindle  into  a  useless 
hysterical  mourner,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  dear  children. 
How  thankful  she  was  that  the  boy  had 
rallied  and  was  rapidly  recovering  his 
healthy  look  again.  Once  Herbert  was 
among  them  he  would  surely  be  drawn 
back  to  life  by  the  faces,  the  loving  ways 
of  his  children.  "  He  will  lose  that  awful 
look  of  hopeless  indifference  that  used  to 
chill  my  heart.  It  is  nearly  four  months 
since  I  saw  him.  How  has  he  lived  through 
the  terrible  desolation  of  those  months. 
He  would  have  been  better  with  us.  I 
wonler  if  Dolly's  strong  likeness  to  her 
mother  will  please  or  shock  him !  Oh  !  I 
hope  he  will  leave  Dolly  with  me  always, 
she  is  such  a  darling  ! " 

Then  she  thought  of  Callander's  curious 
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aversion  to  Standish.     He  had  never  men- 
tioned his  name  in  any  of  the  few  letters 
he  had  addressed  to  her  or  to  Henrietta 
not  even  in  the  last,  which  was  the  fullest, 
the  most  hopeful  of  any. 

It  would  be  too  dreadful  if  he  took  some 
unreasonable  dislike  to  Standish  and  forbade 
him  the  house.  Then  it  came  to  her,  like 
a  swift  piercing  painful  ray  of  light,  how 
intolerable  the  days  would  be  without 
Standish.  She  used  to  think  of  him 
formerly  a  good  deal,  but  quite  differently, 
she  used  to  be  impatient  and  offended  if  he 
neglected  her,  and  fluttered  if  he  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  her  society,  blushing 
and  disturbed  when  he  occasionally 
manoeuvred  to  have  her  all  to  himself. 
Now  all  these  fantasies  were  chased  away 
by  the  dark  solemn  shadow  that  had  fallen 
on  them. 

All  the  tremulous  disturbance  was  stilled 
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into  utter  unresisting  dependence  on  him. 
His  voice  soothed  her,  his  touch  gave  her 
strength.  He  was  so  patient,  so  con- 
siderate !  She  looked  for  his  coming  as 
the  one  bit  of  colour  in  her  existence.  If 
she  could  only  have  him  always  beside  her, 
no  ill  would  be  quite  unendurable,  but  of 
course  she  could  not  expect  that.  So  clever 
and  experienced  and  infinitely  well-in- 
formed a  man  would  require  a  far  different 
companion  from  herself,  so  one  day  he 
would  no  doubt  marry  a  very  superior 
woman. 

"  A  superior  woman !  How  awful  it 
sounded !  It  made  Dorothy  quite  long  to 
be  twenty-one,  though  it  seemed  very  old, 
rather  than  be  under  the  wing  of  such  a 
guardianess. 

How  long  the  afternoon  would  be  ;  for 
Henrietta  would  be  sure  to  stay  to  tea  with 
the  Miss  Blackburns. 
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As  she  thought  thus,  the  door  opened, 
and  she  heard  Collins  say  : 

"  If  you'll  sit  down  a  moment,  sir,  I 
will  tell  Miss  Oakeley." 

Dorothy  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  depths 
of  a  large  arm-chair,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive who  had  come  in  ;  but,  starting  up 
with  her  usual  dread  of  meeting  any 
stranger,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  Egerton. 

Both  stood  quite  still,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
each  other — a  determined,  sullen  look 
gradually  hardening  Egerton's  face,  while 
Dorothy's  large,  thoughtful  eyes  flamed  out 
with  such  fire  as  none  had  ever  seen  in 
them  before. 

Egerton  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Had  I  known  you  were  here,  Miss 
Wynn,  I  should  not  have  intruded,  as  you 
seem,  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  to 
dislike  meeting  me." 
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"No,"  said  Dorothy,  advancing  very 
slowly  a  step  or  two  nearer,  all  her  resolu- 
tions of  a  moment  before  thrown  to  the 
winds,  her  whole  soul  burning  with  the 
fiercest  hatred  against  the  foe  before  her, 
her  veins  throbbing  with  a  tempest  of 
anger.  "  No,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  glad 
to  speak  to  you,  so  long  as  there  is  no  one 
else  to  hear  me."  She  spoke  deliberately, 
her  eyes  holding  his. 

Egerton's  countenance  changed. 
"  I  am  most  ready  to  listen." 
"  Yes,"  she  returned,  grasping  the  top  of 
a  high-backed  chair  near  her  as  if  to  steady 
herself ;  "  you  must  and  shall  listen.  Do 
you  remember,"  she  continued,  "  one  day, 
not  a  week  before  she  was — murdered,  you 
were  talking  with  Mabel  in  the  verandah, 
when  you  urged  her  to  leave  her  husband, 
and  swore  you  would  rather  crush  out  her 
life  than  see  her  live  happily  with  him  ?     / 
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was  near  the  open  window,  and  heard 
you." 

She  paused. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Egerton,  in  a  strange, 
stifled  voice,  "  if  you  have  a  human  heart, 
you  must  have  some  pity  for  the  most 
miserable  of  men.  Nothing  but  the  dread 
of  the  world's  inferences,  the  world's  talk, 
the  reverence  I  have  for  her  memory,  has 
kept  me  from  ending  an  existence  that  is  a 
curse  to  me !  " 

"  Better  you  did  than  pay  the  forfeit  due 
to  justice,"  returned  Dorothy,  with  indes- 
cribable menace.  "  Knowing  all  I  do,  what 
has  kept  me  from  denouncing  you,  save  my 
love  for  her — consideration  for  my  dar- 
ling's fame  ?  Here,  face  to  face,  I  accuse 
you  of  destroying  her  happiness  for  the 
gratification  of  the  poisonous  venom  you 
called  '  Love,'  and  her  life,  either  by " 

"  For  God's  sake  be  merciful !     You  do 
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not  know  what  tortures  my  own  conscience 
inflicts.  I  know  how  guilty  I  am — I  know 
how  base  ;  but,"  with  a  despairing  gesture, 
"  you  cannot  dream  what  the  madness  of  a 
love  like  mine  was  !  "  He  began  to  pace 
the  room  in  profound  agitation.  "  If  she 
would  have  listened  to  me,  and  left  that 
insensible  tyrant,  her  husband,  it  would 
have  been  but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and 
think  of  the  bliss  that  awaited  us  both ! 
I  could  have  made  her  life  one  long, 
bright  dream  of  joy,  a  palace  of  enchant- 
ment." 

"  Founded  on  a  brave,  true  man's  broken 
heart,  and  the  contempt  of  her  own  chil- 
dren," added  Dorothy.  "  How  dare  you 
speak  such  words  to  me  ?  Has  wickedness 
so  darkened  your  understanding  that  you 
cannot  see  the  vile  selfishness,  the  unholy 
degradation  of  such  a  scheme  ?  Listen  ! 
She  would  never  have  gone  from  him  for 
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you !  She  did  not  love  you — she  feared 
you ;  you  had,  by  your  base,  unmanly 
tricks,  obtained  a  terrible  mastery  over  her 
gentle,  innocent  heart.  I  have  a  letter 
from  her,  imploring  you  to  set  her  free,  to 
leave  her  to  her  true  affection  and  duty — 
but  I  found  no  opportunity  to  give  it  to 
you." 

"  Give  it  to  me  now  !  It  was  written  at 
your  suggestion,"  cried  Egerton,  turning  on 
her  fiercely. 

"  Then,  seeing  she  was  about  to  escape 
from  your  toils,"  continued  Dorothy,  with 
deadly  composure,  "  you  carry  out  your 
threat  and  murder  her — if  not  by  your  own 
hand,  by " 

"  Great  God  !  "  exclaimed  Egerton,  with 
a  groan.     "  Do  you  believe  this?  " 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  do,  as  firmly  as  if  I  saw  the  knife  in 
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your  hands,  or  saw   you  put   it    into    the 
hands  of  another." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Not  that  I  would 
touch  a  creature  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own  life  a  thousand  times,  to  destroy  her  ?  " 

He  grew  ghastly  white  as  he  spoke ;  his 
dark  eyes,  dilated  with  horror,  were  fixed 
upon  the  slight  figure  of  his  dauntless 
accuser. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said,  with  pitiless  delibe- 
ration, "  that,  either  by  your  own  hand  or 
that  of  another,  you — murdered — her  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"Do  not  fear,"  resumed  Dorothy,  with 
bitter  contempt ;  "  /  shall  not  publish  my 
conviction  ;  the  forfeit  of  your  miserable 
life  would  but  poorly  pay  for  any  discredit 
thrown  upon  the  memory,  the  character,  of 
the  beloved  dead." 

"  My  God !  "  exclaimed  Egerton.  "  Do 
you  not  see  yourself  the  injustice  of  your 
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accusation  ?  Such  an  act  is  impossible  to 
me !  Don't  let  your  indignation  and  hatred 
carry  you  to  such  insane  lengths.  Don't 
you  see  my  hands  are  tied  ?  I  cannot  take 
any  steps  to  prove  my  innocence." 

"  That  I  quite  believe,  as  I  believe  the 
search  you  have  undertaken  for  the  sup- 
posed murderer  will  not  be  successful  " 

"  With  so  bitter  a  prejudice,  so  extraor- 
dinary an  accusation,  is  is  impossible  to 
deal,"  said  Egerton,  resuming  his  troubled 
walk.  "  I  deserve  almost  all  you  say,  but 
not  this  !  You  always  hated  me,  and  I  con- 
fess you  had  reason.  If  you  knew  more 
of  life- — of  men's  lives,  you  would  not 
think  me  so  unparalleled  a  ruffian  !  With 
this  fixed  idea  you  will  never  be  able  to 
keep  silence.  You  will  gradually  let  out 
your  suspicions " 

"  My  conviction,"  interposed  Dorothy. 

"  Your  conviction,  then,  and  I  shall  be 
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blackened  with  the  blight  of  indefinable 
calumny." 

"  My  motives  for  keeping  silence  are  too 

strong "  Dorothy  was  beginning,  when 

Collins  suddenly  threw  the  door  open,  ex- 
claiming joyously  : 

"  Here's  the  Colonel  himself  coming  up 
with  Miss  Oakeley  !  " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  be  composed," 
whispered  Dorothy  in  a  quick,  emphatic 
whisper.  The  next  moment  Henrietta, 
radiant,  exultant,  entered,  followed  by  a 
gentleman,  slightly  bent,  with  grey  hair 
and  moustache  and  beard  of  a  darker 
tinge,  all  wild  and  untrimmed,  a  pair  of 
dark,  dull  eyes,  very  quiet  and  dreamy,  his 
clothes  thrown  on  unbrushed,  and  a  general 
air  of  negligence  about  his  appearance. 
Could  this  be  the  well  set  up,  carefully 
attired,  soldierly  Callander?  Dorothy, 
already  dazed  by  the  fierce  emotion  of  her 
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scene  with  Egerton,  felt  dizzy  and  almost 
unable  to  speak.  She  was  overwhelmed  at 
the  sight  of  such  havoc  as  a  few  short 
months  had  wrought. 

"  There !  "  cried  Miss  Oakeley.  '*  I  was 
driving  down  Piccadilly  when  I  saw  Her- 
bert turning  out  of  Dover  Street,  so  I 
pounced  upon  him  at  once,  and  here  he  is  ! 
I  think  he  needs  a  little  home  care.  Hasn't 
he  grown  grey  ?  " 

This  seemed,  indeed,  to  Dorothy  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  assertion  that  fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  The 
tenderness,  the  awe,  which  filled  her  heart 
as  she  gazed  at  the  wreck  of  what  her 
brother-in-law  had  been,  were  unfelt  by 
Henrietta,  her  slighter  and  more  surface 
nature  just  saw  that  her  cousin  Callander 
looked  older  and  greyer,  and  thought  a 
little  petting  and  feeding  up  would  remedy 
all  that. 
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Dorothy,  still  quivering  with  the  cruel 
shock  which  had  shaken  her  nerves, 
flew  to  embrace  Callander  as  she  used  in 
her  school-days. 

"Dorothy!  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  ? "  said  Callander  kindly,  but  by 
no  means  moved.  "  It  seems  a  long 
time  since  we  met.  Ah,  Egerton ;  I  did 
not  know  you  were  in  town " — he  held 
out  his  hand.  How  horrible  it  seemed 
to  Dorothy  that  Callander  should  touch 
him." 

"  Sit  down  by  me,  Dorothy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  again, 
and  Henrietta " 

"  And  we  have  longed  for  you  to  return," 
said  Dorothy,  bravely  choking  down  her 
tears.  "  You  will  want  to  see  the  children, 
Herbert.  They  have  looked  for  you ;  they 
are  such  dears !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  I 
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must  see  them.     My  little    Dolly,  my  poor 

boy " 

"  1  will  bring  them,"  cried  Dorothy, 
hastening  to  the  door,  but  passing  Egerton, 
who  looked  stunned,  and,  it  seemed  to  her, 
guilty,  she  looked  into  his  eyes — a  look 
at  once  warning  and  defiant.  She  ran 
to  her  room  and  seized  the  moment  to 
bathe  her  burning  eyes,  which  were 
tearless  but  felt  like  balls  of  fire.  Then 
she  summoned  Mrs.  McIIuoh  to  bring 
the  boy,  while  she,  herself,  led  Dolly. 
"I  do  hope  they  will  not  be  frightened 
— that  they  will  know  him !  "  almost 
prayed  Dorothy,  while  nurse  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  "  ifs."  "  If  she 
had  only  known  the  poor  dear  master 
would  ask  for  the  children  all  of  a 
sudden  she  would  have  put  on  their  other 
frocks.'"'  "If  that  stupid  fellow,  Collins, 
had  sent  her  even  the  wind  of  a  word  she 
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might    have    carle  :1    Master    Bar  tie's    top- 
knot." 

But  the  sense  of  her  words  did  not  reach 
Dorothy's  understanding.  She  trembled 
for  the  effect  of  this  meeting  with  his 
children,  on  Callander's  nerves.  She  had 
hoped  so  much  from  his  return,  and  to 
have  the  terrible  presence  of  the  man  she 
loathed  and  dreaded  to  desecrate  this  sad, 
solemn  reunion  ! 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  she  nerved  her- 
self to  prepare  the  little  girl. 

"  Dear  father  has  come  at  last,"  she 
said,  holding  the  child's  tiny  hand.  "  You 
will  run  and  kiss  him,  and  tell  him  you  will 
be  his  good  little  girl." 

"  Yes,  auntie.  Will  he  carry  me  up  to 
bed,  as  he  used  ?  " 

"  He  will,  dear."  They  were  at  the 
door.  Dorothy  pushed  it  open.  To  her 
infinite  relief  Egerton  was  gone. 
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"  Go,  darling  ;  run  to  father,"  she  said, 
loosing  the  little  hand.  But  Dolly  hesi- 
tated. To  her,  the  grey-haired  gentleman 
was  a  total  stranger.  She  looked  at 
Callander,  and  Callander  at  her.  Then  he 
said,  low  and  soft  : 

"  Dolly  ;  my  little  Dolly,''  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

The  child  went  to  him,  but  slowly,  an 
awestruck  expression  in  her  big,  blue  eyes. 

Callander    lifted    her   on  his  knee,   then 

slowly,  gently,  pressed  her  head  to   him, 

one  hand  covering  her  soft  cheek,  while  he 

bent  down  his  own   till  his   grizzled  beard 

mingled  with  her  golden  locks.     As  he  sat 

thus,  his  dark  eyes  woke  up  from  their  dull 

apathy,  and  looked  wildly  away,  as  if   at 

some    distant,     dreadful    object,     with    a 

strained,    agonised     expression,    infinitely 

distressing.     Dorothy  gazed  at  father  and 

child   with  an  aching  heart,  while   Henri- 
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etta  burst  out  crying,  and  the  boy — too 
young  to  remember,  to  fear,  to  mourn — 
called  out  noisily,  "  Pa — pa,  papa  !  " 

Then  Callander,  roused  from  his  vision, 
clasping  his  little  girl  tightly  to  his  heart, 
kissed  her  passionately  over  and  over 
again,  till  the  child  looked  half-frightened 
to  her  aunt  for  protection.  Then  the  bo}-, 
thinking  his  sister  was  having  more  than 
her  share  of  notice,  struggled  from  Nurse  to 
his  father,  who,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
child's  head,  looked  intently  at  him,  and 
kissed  his  brow. 

Then  setting  Dolly  down,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  palms  out,  in  token  that 
he  wished  to  be  alone. 

"  It  is  altogether  the  most  heartrending 
sight !  "  sobbed  Henrietta,  as  they  left  the 
room.     "  How  awfully  aged  he  is  !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 


Eg-ektox  found  that  lie  could  not  leave 
London  as  soon  as  lie  intended,  and 
Colonel  Callander's  return  further  delayed 
him. 

Callander  constantly  sought  him,  as 
constantly  as  he  avoided  Standish.  The 
latter  soon  perceived  this,  and  relinquished 
his  visits  to  Prince's  Place,  Kensington,  al- 
though Callander  continued  to  live  at  the 
hotel  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  went 
on  his  arrival.  Henrietta  loudly  com- 
plained of  Paul's  enforced  absence,  and 
even  remonstrated  with  her  cousin  both 
for  feeling  and  showing  such  an  unreason- 
able dislike,  he  replied  so  sternly,  not   ad- 
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mitting  nor  refuting  her  accusation,  but 
asserting  his  own  liberty  of  action,  that 
Henrietta  was  startled,  and  ran  to  consult 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy  thought  that  at  present,  it 
would  be  useless  and  imprudent  to  con- 
tradict him.  "  We  must  induce  him  to 
come  here  as  much  as  possible,"  she  said. 
"  His  only  chance  of  comfort  is  in  taking 
an  interest  in  the  children,  now  they  give 
him  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  He  almost 
shrinks  from  being  with  them,  I  can  see 
that.  If  he  could  only  get  accustomed  to 
them,  they  would  draw  him  from  himself." 

"  You  are  right,  1  suppose  you  are  right, 
but  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to  lose  Mr.  Stan- 
dish.  He  is  so  pleasant,  able  to  tell  one 
everything,  and  do  everything  one  wants. " 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Callander  was  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  addition  to  their 
society.     Her  son  could  not   be  induced  to 
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stay  in  her  house  or  pay  her  more  than 
the  briefest  visits.  This  kept  her  in  a  state 
of  chronic  irritation,  which  Henrietta  Oake- 
ley's  obstinacy,  in  setting  up  house  with 
Dorothy,  helped  to  increase. 

If  Henrietta  openly  avowed  her  annoy- 
ance at  being  cut  off  from  the  society  of 
Standish,  Dorothy  felt  its  loss  far  more 
deeply. 

Her  affection  for  him  had  grown  calm 
and  sisterly,  she  thought,  yet  his  absence 
seemed  to  take  away  more  than  half  her 
life.  It  frightened  her  to  perceive  how  blank 
and  desolate  the  world  seemed  without 
him.  Must  she  learn  to  live  alone,  without 
the  constant  soul-satisfying  help  and  care 
of  Paul  Standish  ? 

If  so,  she  could  not  begin  the  cruel 
lesson  too  soon. 

Egerton,  meantime,  betrayed  to  Paul's 
keen    eves    a    remarkable    decree  of    im- 
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patience  to  get  away.  He  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  one  or  two  introductions  to  the 
local  authorities  in  that  part  of  Spain 
where  he  intended  to  pursue  his  researches, 
but  so  soon  as  he  obtained  these  he  would 
start.  He  was  evidently  reluctant  to  be 
with  Callander,  Standish  thought,  and 
counted  the  days  until  he  could  turn  his 
back  on  London. 

The  day  before  he  was  to  start,  he  was 
dressed  to  <?o  out,  and  was  giving  some 
directions  to  his  German  valet  Bauer  when 
the  door-bell  rang. 

"It  is  the  detective  Dillon,  sir,"  said 
Bauer,  returning.  "I  have  asked  him  to 
sit  down  while  I  enquired  whether  you 
could  see  him." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  fellow,"  ex- 
claimed Egerton,  "  but  I  don't  care  to 
refuse,  he  is  a  d — d  dangerous  sneak.  I'll 
not  stay    long,    even    if  I    am    obliged    to 
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leave  him  in  your  hands.  If  I  do,  mind 
you  don't  let  him  turn  you  inside  out,  or 
pump  you  about  what  I  said  in  my 
ravings." 

"  He  turn  me  inside  out !  Ah,  well !  that 
is  not  just  very  likely."  returned  the 
German,  with  a  superior  smile,  as  he  left 
the  room,  and  the  next  moment  ushered  in 
"  Mr.  Dillon." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dillon  !  To  what  do  I  owe  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  ? "  said  Egerton, 
stiffly,  and  still  standing.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  go  out,  but  I  am  somewhat 
pressed  for  time." 

"  So  I  suppose,  sir.  I  heard  you  were 
going  to  do  a  bit  of  detective  work  in 
Spain,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  have  a 
word  or  two  with  you  before  you 
started." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Dillon,  pray  speak." 

"  First  and  foremost,  do  you  think  you 
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have  much  chance    of  tracking    the   chap 
you — that  is  we — suspect  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say ;  I  can  but  do  my  best," 
returned  Egerton,  walking  to  the  fire- 
place, where  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  light,  as  if  he  were  uneasy  under  the 
keen  steady  glance  of  Dillon's  ferret-like 
eyes. 

"  Well,  you  speak  the  language,  sir, 
which  is  an  advantage,  but  I  have  been 
over  the  ground,  and  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  out  what  I  couldn't." 

"  Do  you  speak  the  language  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  but  I  had  a  sworn  inter- 
preter with  me." 

"  Every  additional  inquirer  lessens 
your  chances  of  discovery,"  returned 
Egerton.  "I,  at  least,  need  no  inter- 
preter, moreover,  I  know  the  place  and 
the  people." 

"  True,  for    you,    sir  ;  I  wish    you    had 
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been  able  to  come   with  me,  together   we 
might  have  done  something." 

"  Come  with  me  now,"  cried  Egerton, 
"  I'll  stand  all  expenses." 

Dillon  looked  down  meditatively,  a  slight 
subtle  smile  playing  round  his  lips,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause,  said  :  "  No,  thank  you, 
sir  ;  I  have  a  trifle  of  scent  I'm  hunting 
up  here,  and  I'll  do  more  good  by 
staying  where  I  am.15 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Egerton — rather  a  quick 
"ah!" — "something  connected  with  that 
fellow  who  saw  the  man  with  a  ladder  ?" 

Dillon  nodded. 

"  I  don't  see  that  can  lead  to  much," 
remarked  Egerton. 

"  It  may,  or  it  may  not,"  said  Dillon, 
oracularly.  "  Mr.  Standish  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  to  see  this  seaman.  I  went 
over  the  ground  with  him,  but  what  he 
has  to   say    counts    for   very   little— no,  I 
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fancy  I   have   hold    of   another   thread,    a 
very   slight  one." 

"  Did  you  come  to  tell    me  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  sir — not  yet." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  wait.  I 
have  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  and — you'll 
excuse  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  sir,  only  if  you  don't  mind 
I'll  go  outside  and  sit  down  a  bit,  I've 
turned  giddy  and  faint-like  in  the  last 
few  minutes,  fact  is,  I  didn't  get  my  usual 
breakfast  this  morning.  There  was  some 
kind  of  bobbery  in  the  house  where  I  live, 
and  I  hadn't  time  to  wait." 

"  Oh,  sit  down  by  all  means,  and  my 
man  shall  give  you  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
wine.  But  I  must  bid  you  good  morning. 
Here,  Bauer,"  with  a  haughty  bend  of  the 
head,  Egerton  passed  out  into  the  small 
entrance  or  passage  of  his  apartment. 

"  Give  him  wine  and   biscuits,"  he   said 
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to  his  valet,  "  and  be  prudent.  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  he  is  up  to  " 

"  Ach !  you  look  very  bad,  my  friend," 
exclaimed  Bauer,  coming  back  to  Dillon 
after  he  had  closed  the  door  on  his  master. 
"  I  will  give  you  something  to  do  you  good. 
What  shall  it  be,  sherry,  cognac,  moselle  ?  " 

"You  are  most  obliging!  I'll  just  take 
a  glass  of  water  with  a  sketch  of  cognac  in 
it." 

"  Very  well."  The  valet  went  across  to 
where  a  richly  ornamented  liqueur  case 
stood  on  the  sideboard,  and  produced  the 
beverage  chosen,  leaving  it  to  Dillon  to 
compound  his  own  mixture,  observing 
"  that  schnap  won't  hurt  yon.  Now,  as 
it's  not  civil  to  let  a  man  drink  alone,  I 
will  accompany  }rou,"  and  he  added  a 
very  strong  "  sketch  "  to  his  own  glass  of 
cold  water. 

"  Ah  !  that  quite  sets  me  up,"  said  Dillon, 
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putting  down  his  tumbler  and  smacking 
his  lips.  "  Ain't  you  going  with  him  ?  " 
pointing  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  door. 

"No;  not  this  turn." 

"  How  will  he  get  on  without  }rou  ?  " 

"  Anyhow,  he  thinks  he  can,  and,  truth 
to  tell,  he  isn't  what  one  might  call  very 
helpless  for  a  gentleman  like  him.  I'm  not 
sorry,  for  I  believe  Spain  is  an  ill  provided, 
uncomfortable  country,  aint  it  ?  " 

Dillon  stared  at  him  without  speaking 
for  half  a  minute,  and  then  ejaculated  : 
"  The  divil's  own  hole  of  a  place.  But  I 
suppose  Mr.  Egertcn  understands  it  and 
the  people?" 

"  Ach !  that  he  does.  He  knows  most 
things  and  places.  He  is  always  going 
about  ;  looking  for  queer  things  and  col- 
lecting. The  money  he  throws  away  is 
enough  to  feed  a  town." 
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"  Just  so'.      May  I  have  a  weed  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  soul,  yes  !  Ill  give  you  a 
prime  one."  Silence  ensued  while  they 
lit  up. 

"  All  them  queer-looking  daggers  an  1 
swords  and  things  hanging:  along  there 
must  have  cost  a  power  of  money,"  ob- 
served Dillon,  puffing  diligently. 

"  They  have.  I've  been  with  Mr.  Egerton 
when  he  bought  most  of  them." 

i:  Just  so !  Xow  I  have  rather  a  taste 
for  those  kind  of  things  myself.  This  seems 
a  beauty,"  rising  and  going  over  to  touch  a 
long,  slender  knife  with  an  elaborately- 
chased  ebony  and  silver  handle,  and  silver 
ornaments  on  its  black  leather  sheath. 
"  May  I  look  at  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  returned  the  accom- 
modating valet.  Dillon  drew  out  the  long, 
fine,  keen,  blue  blade  and  felt  the  point. 
"It's    a    murderous    weapon,    for   all    its 
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delicate  lines.  Where  did  he  get  this, 
now  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wasn't  with  him  when  he  got 
that,  but  I  have  heard  him  tell  he  bought 
it  at  Damascus. " 

"  I  never  saw  anything  quite  like  it," 
said  Dillon,  carefully  examining  the  orna- 
ments. 

"  I  daresay  not.  Mr.  Egerton  had 
another  almost  exactly  the  same  when  he 
engaged  me  in  Bombay,  but  he  gave  one 
of  them  away.  He  is  a  very  free-hauded 
gentleman." 

"  Is  he  now  ?  Well,  that  makes  things 
pleasant.  To  think  of  his  giving  away  a 
beauty  like  this  to  a  friend!  I  believe 
Attenborough  would  have  given  a  small 
fortune  for  it.  It  must  have  been  someone 
he  was  uncommonly  fond  of.  Do  you 
know  what  friend  he  gave  it  to  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  !     I  can't  say  I  do.     It  was 
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either  while  we  were  in  India  or  soon  after 
we  came  back ;  for  I  remember  when  we 
were  putting  this  place  to  rights,  just 
before  he  was  taken  so  ill,  and  I  asked 
him  where  the  other  eastern  knife  was  (he 
calls  it  by  some  outlandish  name),  and  he 
said,  '  Don't  you  remember  I  gave  it 
away  ?  '  But  I  could  not  remember.  Any- 
how, we  hung  that  short,  broad  dagger  in 
its  place  to  correspond." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  they  are  arranged 
elegantly  —  never  saw  anything  better. 
No,  not  a  drop !  Many  thanks,  all  the 
same  ! "  as  Bauer  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  fill  his  glass,  and  Dillon  slowly  thrust 
back  the  long,  cruel-looking  knife  into  its 
sheath,  and  with  a  lingering  glance  hung  it 
in  its  place. 

"  And  you  can't  think  what  became  of 

the  other  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  slow,  reflective 

voice. 

vol.  ii.  32 
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"No;  I  cannot.  Why,  Mr.  Egerton  was 
always  giving  things  away  to  people  who 
showed  him  attention,  and  that  means 
nearly  everyone  he  knows.  When  we 
were  in  London  last  winter,  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  I  was  not  carrying  flowers 
and  fruit  and  books  and  letters  to  the 
poor  lady  that  was  murdered  and  her 
sister,  when  they  were  living  in  quite  a 
poor,  insignificant  house  in  Connaught 
Square." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  ejaculated  Dillon.  The 
men's  eyes  met  significantly. 

"  It  was  all  perfectly  right,"  resumed  the 
German,  with  great  gravity.  "  All  in  the 
way  of  honourable  friendship.  Nicer  and 
more  gracious  ladies  never  lived.  They 
do  say  Mr.  Egerton  wanted  to  marry  Miss 
Wynn.  Well,  he  might  or  he  might  not  ; 
I  was  never  quite  sure.  If  he  had  been  in 
real  earnest,  why,  from   what  I  have  seen 
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and  known  of  him,  she  would  have  been 
Mrs.  Egerton  by  now." 

"May  be  she  wouldn't  say  yes,"  sug- 
gested Dillon. 

The  valet  smiled  incredulously.  "  He  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  women  say  '  no '  to,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Ay !  that's  true  enough,  I  daresay ; 
anyhow,  your  master  and  the  ladies  were 
regular  chums." 

"  They  were  that.  It  was  a  nice,  peace- 
ful time,  regular  as  clockwork.  Early  to 
bed,  breakfast  at  nine,  no  racketty  suppers. 
I  got  a  stone  heavier  in  those  months.  We 
were  not  quite  so  steady  when  they  were 
away  at  the  seaside.  You  see,  they  went 
before  the  season  was  half  over,  and  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  refuse  all  the  invita- 
tions ;  besides,  he  did  not  seem  able  to  keep 
quiet.     Then  there  was  racing  to  and  fro. 

I  was  glad  when  we  went  down  to  stay.     I 
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am  a  peace-loving  man,  and  I  also  love  the 
beauty  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and " 

"Faith!  you  are  a  philosopher  spoilt," 
interrupted  Dillon.  "  It's  making  poetry 
and  talking  metaphysics  you  ought  to  be, 
instead  of  laying  out  coats  and  folding  up 
trousers."  There  was  a  touch  of  contempt 
in  his  tone. 

"  Excuse  me,"  returned  the  valet  with 
dignity  ;  "  however  humble  one's  work  in 
life,  one  may  cultivate  the  inner  soul  and 
dignify  existence  by " 

"Ay!  just  so ;  by  lining  your  pockets. 
Ye  see,  I  am  spending  too  much  time  here. 
It's  always  my  way  ;  I  can't  tear  myself 
away  from  pleasant  compan}\  I  feel  a 
new  man  since  you  gave  me  that  sketch 
of  spirits.  If  you  have  time  to  come  as 
far  as  Dale  Street,  Pimlico,  any  evening 
about  nine,  I  have  a  tidy  lodging  enough, 
and  I'll  be  proud  to  smoke  a  cigarette  with 
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you  ;  but  I  must  be  off  now.  Eemember, 
11a,  Dale  Street,  not  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Metropolitan  Station." 

"You  are  very  obliging.  1  shall  be 
most  happy " 

Dillon  nodded.  "  Good  day  and  good 
luck  to  you,"  he  said,  and  had  almost  passed 
through  the  door  when  he  paused,  turned, 
and  said  :  "  If  you  should  happen  to  re- 
member or  find  out  what  became  of  that 
Damascus  dagger,  you'll  let  me  know?  I 
have  a  client  that  would  give  a  long  price 
for  it." 

The  German  said  something  in  reply,  but 
Dillon  did  not  listen.  He  closed  the  door 
noisily,  and  walked,  with  quick,  firm  steps 
out  into  Vigo  Street. 

"  I  wonder  what  became  of  that  knife," 
he  thought,  his  sharp  eyes  glittering  with  a 
mixture  of  eagerness  and  cunning.  "  Ay ! 
go  to  Spain  if  you  like.     The  secret  lies 
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nearer  home,  Mr.  Egerton.  I  believe  I 
have  nearly  enough  evidence  to  hang 
you,  my  fine  gentleman.  It  would  pay 
better  to  have  disguised  your  contempt 
of  the  detective  you  are  obliged  to  use, 
instead  of  letting  eyes  and  mouth  speak  as 
they  have  done.  Now,  which  line  shall  I 
take  ?  which  will  profit  me  most  ?  " 

4k  4k  4k  4k  4k 
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Though  Standish  was  quite  willing  to 
humour  Colonel  Callander's  whim  con- 
cerning himself  to  a  certain;  length,  he  felt 
he  must  in  justice  to  himself  seek  some 
explanation  of  the  strange  dislike  Callander 
evinced.  He  would  not  submit  to  be 
banished  from  his  ward. 

He  had  called  several  times  at  the  hotel 
where  the  Colonel  had  established  himself, 
but  he  was  never  at  home.  He  therefore 
resumed  his  visits  to  Prince's  Place,  and 
one  day  he  succeeded  in  finding  Callander 
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alone  in  the  dining-room,  when  all  the  rest 
were  out. 

The  Colonel  received  him  coldly  perhaps, 
but  calmly,  looking  at  him  with  a  curious, 
interrogative  stare. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  at  last, 
Callander,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  frank, 
pleasant  tones,  "  and  alone — for  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  I  have  done  to  deserve 
your  displeasure — we  used  to  be  such 
chums,  and  now  you  avoid  me  ?  If  I  have 
unconsciously  done  anything  to  annoy  or 
offend  you,  tell  me,  I  am  sure  I  can  explain 
it_for " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you — not  now,"  returned 
Callander.  "There  is  a  reason,  and  one 
day  you  shall  fully  understand  it."  These 
last  words  were  spoken  with  the  most  de- 
liberate emphasis,  as  if  he  wished  to  drive 
them  into  his  hearer's  mind.  "  I  am 
unwell,  and  unequal    to   talk — to  explain 
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anything — you  must  not  ask  me."  Some- 
thing in  the  dull,  desponding  voice  of  the 
broken  man  before  him,  moved  Paul's 
infinite  pity. 

"Do  as  you  will,  Callander,"  he  said 
kindly,  "I  can  afford  to  wait  your  time, 
for  I  know  I  have  always  been  straight 
with  you,  and  a  quiet  conscience " 

"  Conscience !  "  repeated  Callander,  a 
sudden  glare  flaming  out  in  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  laughed  a  wild,  harsh  laugh. 
"  Oh,  yes !  your  conscience  is  quite  tran- 
quil I  daresay,  but  it  will  wake  up  by  and 
by,  Oh,  yes ! — /  will  waken  it  up.  /  will 
explain  with  such  force,  as  you  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  conviction." 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  off  his  head ! " 
thought  Standish,  "  grief  and  horror  have 
been  too  much  for  him  !  Well,  I  will  wait 
your  time,  Callander,"  he  said  aloud,  very 
gravely.      "I    have    faith    in    you,  if  you 
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have  not  in  me! — when  you  are  in  your 
right  mind,  and  will  hear  me " 

"Ha!  you  want  to  make  me  out  a 
lunatic,  you  and  my  mother!"  cried  Cal- 
lander furiously. 

"  You  misinterpret  me,  Callander !  I 
meant  when  I  used  the  expression  '  right 
mind,'  your  unprejudiced  mind !  I  will 
not  force  myself  upon  you  any  longer.  I 
must,  however,  say  that  it  is  awkward  and 
inconvenient  to  be  separated,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  peculiar  frame  of  mind 
towards  me,  from  Dorothy,  who  has  reallv 
no  friend  or  guardian  save  myself! " 

"I  do  not  want  to  separate  you — you 
can  come  here  and  see  her.  What  is  it  all 
to  me ! "  he  said  with  pitiable  indifference. 

"  Very  well,  Callander,  I  will  intrude  no 
longer."  Without  another  word,  Standish 
left  the  house. 

It  was  a  dry,  grey  day,  and  pleasant  for 
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exercise.  He  felt  the  necessity  for  think- 
ing out  the  problem  of  Callander's  dislike 
and  its  consequence ;  so  he  crossed  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  entering  by  the  small 
gate  near  the  palace,  walked  leisurely 
under  the  leafless  trees  towards  the  round 
pond. 

As  to  the  cause  of  his  friend's  sudden 
prepossession  against  him,  that  did  not 
trouble  him  long.  His  conscience  being 
perfectly  clear,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  it  to  a  certain  loss  of  mutual 
balance.  The  effect  of  his  illness  in  India 
had  scarcely  worn  off  before  this  sudden 
blow  fell  upon  him,  then  came  several 
months'  lonely  wanderings,  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  much  eccentricity ;  still  there  was 
nothing  in  his  condition  to  forbid  hope  of 
complete  restoration.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, while  under  the  influence  of  these 
hallucinations,   he    might    do   incalculable 
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mischief.  Who  had  a  right  to  restrain 
him?  Might  he  not  be  a  serious  affliction 
to  Dorothy? — that  delicate,  sensitive,  ner- 
vous creature,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
the  frightful  shock  of  her  sister's  awful 
death.  How  bright  and  strong  she  used 
to  be! — even  through  her  natural  terrors 
she  had  preserved  a  degree  of  self-control 
which  argued  a  brave  spirit.  If  Callander 
eventually  required  restraint,  and  his  chil- 
dren fell  into  their  grandmother's  keeping, 
Dorothy  would  be  in  a  very  desolate  posi- 
tion. "  For  of  course,"  mused  Standish, 
"  Henrietta  Oakeley  will  marry — may 
marry  any  day — then  Dorothy  will  be 
homeless,  and  her  means  are  too  small  to 
make  her  comfortable  anywhere,  by  merely 
paying !  I  wish  I  could  get  a  sound  pro- 
fessional opinion  on  Callander's  mental  and 
physical  condition !  But  that  I  cannot 
do  !     The  less  he  sees  of  me  the  better  in 
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his  present  state.  I  will  ask  Henrietta  to 
do  what  she  can  with  him !  I  wish  they 
would  go  and  spend  a  few  months  abroad 
— the  children,  Callander,  all  of  them; 
Dorothy  surely  wants  change  of  scene !  I 
wish  the  ridiculous  world  would  permit 
me  to  take  the  poor  little  girl  under  my 
own  wing,  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see 
how  sad  and  drooping  she  looks.  I 
wonder  how  long  that  fellow  Dillon,  in- 
tends to  keep  up  the  farce  of  looking  for 
the  murderer  ?  We  have  small  chance  of 
finding  him  !  I  fancy  Mr.  Dillon  is  making 
a  good  thing  out  of  us,  I  cannot  say  I  see 
any  indications  of  his  wonderful  clever- 
ness !  There  is  something  mysterious  about 
him !  By  George  !  there's  something  mys- 
terious about  the  whole  business — an  odd 
sort  of  uneasy  doubt  that  the  affair  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  grows 
upon  me.     Callander's  objection  to  me  can 
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only  be  caused  by  temporary  insanity,  but 
Dorothy's  profound,  immovable  dislike  to 
Egerton  is  inexplicable!  She  has  some- 
thing on  her  mind,  too !  I  wish  she  would 
speak  out  to  me  !  " 

Here  he  was  roused  from  his  reflections 
by  a  child's  hoop,  which  was  bowled  with 
some  force  against  his  legs,  and  looking 
down,  he  recognised  a  little  goldan-haired 
creature  in  a  black  pelisse  and  hat. 

"  Ha,  Dolly  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  where  is 
auntie  ?  " 

"Auntie  is  coming!"  As  she  spoke, 
Dorothy  came  round  a  clump  of  ever- 
greens. The  cold,  dry  air  had  given  her 
colour,  and  she  looked  a  little  more  like 
her  former  self. 

"  This  is  a  lucky  rencontre,  Dorothy ! " 
cried  Standish,  taking  the  hand  she  held 
out,  "  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and  wishing 
to  talk  to  you." 
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"  Thanks  !  I  am.  very  glad  too !  "  She 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  one  of  her  old, 
quick,  sweet  glances.  "Let  us  walk  round 
by  the  Bayswater  side  to  the  ride,  and  the 
monument.  The  days  are  lengthening  so 
fast,  we  shall  have  light  enough,  and  Mrs. 
McHugh  will  take  the  children  back." 

To  this  Dolly  objected,  and  the  boy,  who 
was  now  beginning  to  walk  quite  well, 
backed  his  sister  vigorously.  Standish  and 
Dorothy  lingered  with  them  a  while  until 
Mrs.  McHugh  resolutely  set  her  face 
towards  home — when  they  turned  down  a 
side  path,  and  escaped. 

"  T  had  an  interview  with  Callander  just 
now,"  began  Standish,  when  they  had 
walked  a  few  paces  in  silence. 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Dorotlry,  turning 
to  him  with  eager  interest.  "  What  did  he 
say  ?     How  did  he  seem  ?  " 

"  Most  moody  and  unfriendly.     He  made 
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mysterious  allusions  to  my  conscience,  &c, 
but  I  stayed  a  very  short  time,  for  I  saw 
my  presence  only  irritated  him,  while 
reasoning  was  out  of  the  question.  He  is 
under  some  hallucination." 

"  He  is,  indeed ! "  said  Dorothy,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Paul,  I  am  terribly  uneasy  about 
Herbert !  He  is  so  changed  —  he  is  so 
variable !  Sometimes  he  will  have  the 
children  with  him,  and  almost  shed  tears 
over  them.  Sometimes  he  scarcely  notices 
them,  but  sits  silent  and  half  asleep  in  his 
chair  for  hours.  He  rarely  talks  to  anyone 
but  Henrietta.  What  do  you  think  of  his 
state  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  right  in  any  way !  I  wish 
you  could  get  him  to  see  some  specialist  for 
brain  disease.  I  do  not  think  he  has  been 
quite  right  since — since  the  terrible  blow 
fell  on  him." 

"Nor   I!      We    quite   dread   Mrs.    Cal- 
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lander  coming  when  lie  is  in  the  house  ! 
The  sight  of  her  seems  to  annoy  him 
beyond  everything.  And  how  well  he  was 
going  on  before  dear  Mabel's  death  !  " 

"Time  may  bring  him  round.  He 
would  be  better  anywhere  than  here.  I 
wish  he  would  take  you  all  abroad  to 
Pau  or  Biarritz  for  the  rest  of  the  cold 
weather.1' 

"  Would  that  do  him  good  ?  I  would 
rather  not  go  so  far  away  from  you, 
Paul !  " 

"  My  dear  girl !  you  would  be  all  right 
with  Henrietta  Oakeley.  She  is  really  a 
capital  woman.  The  more  I  see  of  her  the 
more  I  see  her  value.  Her  flightiness  is  a 
mere  surface  coating  ;  there  is  sound  stuff 
below.  And  do  you  observe  how  serious 
interests,  and  an  unselfish  care  for  others 
improves  her  very  appearance  ?  She  is 
looking  quite  handsome.     She  has  so  much 
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more    expression  !  "    cried    Standish,    en- 
thusiastically. 

"  She  was  always  rather  handsome," 
returned  Dorothy,  with  great  composure, 
"  and  I  am  sure  she  has  been  infinitely  kind 
to  me ;  but  I  imagine  she  wTill  get  tired  of 
her  life  with  us  sooner  or  later." 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  she  is  going  to 
sacrifice  her  whole  existence  to  Callander 
and  his  children  ?  " 

"  No,  Paul !  That  would  be  too  much  to 
expect,  though  /  shall  only  be  too  thankful 
to  do  so,  if  he  will  let  me  !  " 

"  My  dear  Dorothy,"  said  Standish, 
coming  closer,  and  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  "  you  must  not  let  your- 
self think  that  because  you  have  been 
robbed  of  the  one  you  loved  best,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  horror,  that  life  is, 
therefore,  over  for  you  at  nineteen !  With- 
out any  disloyalty  to    your  sweet  sister's 
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memory,  you  will,  I  trust,  have  many 
happy  days,  and  I  shall  yet  relinquish  my 
duties,  contentedly,  though  reluctantly, 
when  I  give  you  to  some  good  fellow  who 
has  been  lucky  in  softening  that  hard  heart 
of  yours.  You  will  not  be  always  as 
obdurate  as  you  were  to  poor  Egerton  ?  '' 

Dorothy    withdrew    her    arm     quickly. 
"  We  need  not  speak  of  him,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice. 
"  Very  well." 

They  walked  on  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence,  then  Standish  looked  down  into  her 
face,  drawing  her  eyes  to  him,  as  his  always 
did,  and  thinking  what  a  wonderful  depth 
of  expression  there  was  in  those  dark-grey, 
wistful,  holy  eyes  of  hers,  asked  gravely, 
"  You  have  some  profound  aversion  to 
Egerton,  the  reason  of  which  you  do  not 
choose  to  tell  me,  Dorothy  ?  " 

Still  looking  straight  at  him,  and  grow- 
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ing  a  little  pale,  she  said  steadily,  "  Yes, 
Paul." 

"  And  will  you  never  tell  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure.  Perhaps,  one  day — by- 
and-by,  one  day  in  the  coming  years — I 
may.  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  but  there 
are  considerations  which  hold  me  back." 

"Then  you  must  take  your  own  time. 
But,  Dorothy,  I  think  you  might  trust  me." 

"  Trust  you  !  "  she  cried,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  of  earnestness.  "  I  would  trust 
you  with  my  life  !  " 

46  With  your  life  !  My  precious  little 
ward,  that  is  a  big  thing  !  "  Something  in 
his  tone,  his  smile,  brought  back  the 
colour  to  Dorothy's  cheeks,  but  she  made 
no  reply,  and  Standish  changing  the 
subject,  they  spoke  on  other  topics  for  the 
remainder  of  the  way. 
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